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/°THE CRISIS IN THE UNIONIST PARTY 


Tue author of The Endless Adventure has devoted a brilliant 
volume to the theme of politics as the art of gaining and keeping 
‘Office. To illustrate this theme Mr. Oliver wisely selected the life 
nd times of Walpole. No other period in our history, save, 
srhaps, the generation between the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
the outbreak of the Home Rule controversy, would have suited 
purpose so well. For at other times individuals and parties 
fe apt to find the normal exercise of their competitive activities 
varying measure deranged and thrown out of gear by the 
incalculable intervention of ideas. There are even periods when 
the ideas become the protagonists and take charge, often with 
the most disconcerting effect upon the internal cohesion of parties 
ind the fortunes of politicians. Such a period culminated in 
2845 when the rising tide of the Free Trade idea swept Peel away 
unreasoning surrender and left the Conservative Party an 
apotent rump. 
> Never was the victory of an idea so complete or so lasting. 
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It is true that in the domestic sphere its validity was successfully 
challenged by the first Factory Act at the very moment almost 
of its victory in the sphere of trade. In the external domain, too. 
its basic conception of the Empire as an unnecessary incubus, to 
be got rid of as soon as possible, began to give way, towards the 
close of the century, to a pride in British administrative and 
colonising achievement. But in the field of trade, where purely 
fortuitous circumstances, entirely unconnected with free imports, 
led to a generation of expansion and prosperity, it became a fixed 
dogma, and more than a dogma—a rooted intellectual and moral 
prepossession which admitted of no discussion. For nearly sixty 
years Protection was not merely dead, but damned. To question 
the efficacy of free imports implied not only sheer intellectual 
incapacity, but moral perversity as well. And this long after the 
theory had been discarded by all practical, and most intellectual, 
people in the world outside. 

In May 1903 a great Imperial statesman, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, ventured to suggest that a slight modification of the rigidity 
with which the doctrine had been applied might be justified for 
the sake of closer Imperial unity. A shriek of horror arose, and 
the fiscal episcopate,“in the shape of fourteen professors of 
economics, at once issued an encyclical to The Times, excom- 
municating him with bell, book, and candle. The Liberal 
Opposition exulted at the thought that their great adversary 
had committed himself to a plain avowal of heresy, while sober 
Conservatives shook their heads at the thought of such a bomb 
thrown into the political arena. The bomb certainly was alive, 
and evoked passionate enthusiasm as well as disapproval. The 
Great Taboo had been broken, and the stifled scepticism of years 
broke out in every direction. A flood of criticism against the 
whole Free Trade system poured in upon Mr. Chamberlain, and, 
almost before he realised what he had undertaken, he was com- 
mitted to a comprehensive campaign for domestic protection and 
Imperial Preference. 

His only available instrument was the Unionist Party, already 
exhausted and profoundly unpopular after nearly twenty years 
of office, and split by the new issue into three camps. There were 
the hard-and-fast Free Traders, most of whom went over to the 
Liberal Party. There were the ‘ whole-hoggers’ who accepted 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in its entirety, and the ‘ free-fooders’ 
or ‘ retaliationists’ who were for a mild measure of industrial 
protection, but were terrified—and not without reason—at the 
thought of the scope for misrepresentation afforded by any 
suggestion of ‘food taxes.’ Immediate defeat under such con- 
ditions was inevitable, and in 1906 the Liberal Party was returned 
to power with an immense majority. But the Liberals were 
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‘bankrupt of ideas, and, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s illness, the 
new point of view grew and spread with amazing rapidity for the 
next three years, helped by a severe industrial depression. Then 
came Mr. Lloyd George’s counterstroke of the ‘land tax cam- 
paign,’ the boldest piece of sheer political charlatanry in our 
generation—and the most successful. The Unionists fell into the 
trap, and, concentrating on a defensive criticism absolutely 
justified by the events, but quite futile from the point of view of 
electioneering, relaxed their successful anti-Free Trade propa- 
ganda. The elections of 1910 left the Irish in control, forced 
Home Rule once more to the front, and drove the Unionists still 
further on to the defensive. Presently all political issues were 
submerged by the war. 

The war gave a great impetus to the Imperial idea, and in 
1917, for the first time, a British Government, of which not only 
Mr. Lloyd George but Mr. Arthur Henderson was a member, 
formally accepted the principle of Imperial Preference in respect 
of any duties which we might impose. Effect was given to the 
resolutions in the Budget of 1919 in respect of existing dutiable 
commodities, and the principle has been applied since in connexion 
with all further extensions of duty, as a rule by the remission of 
one-third of the duty. On the issue of domestic protection the 
exchange of correspondence between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Bonar Law before the 1919 election seemed at one time to fore- 
shadow a definite advance. But, in fact, little was done beyond 
a very limited Safeguarding Act applied against certain low 
exchange countries specifically, the direct protection of a very 
narrow range of key industries, the creation of a protected 
monopoly in dyestuffs, and the maintenance of the McKenna 
duties, imposed for exchange and freight reasons during the war. 
In the Coalition Cabinet the Unionist members seemed more and 
more disposed to let the fiscal issue go to sleep, as an embarrass- 
ment to their Liberal colleagues with whom they were gradually 
beginning to contemplate a permanent alliance against the grow- 
ing menace of Socialism. 

This conception of an anti-Socialist coalition has always 
seemed to me fundamentally unsound. Its whole tendency 
would be to stereotype a party conflict on class lines, in which 
the more numerous class with a positive doctrine would be bound 
to triumph over the less numerous vested interests acting purely 
on the defensive. The only answer to Socialism is an alternative 
economic creed, offering a more direct and practical solution of 
our economic difficulties, and so getting rid of social discontent, a 
creed appealing to deep-seated national and Imperial instincts 
in every section of the population, and cleaving the community 
vertically on an intellectual and not horizontally on a class issue. 
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The protection of the British standard of living and the building up 
of the economic unity of the Empire is the only creed which will 
fulfil these requirements. It alone can not only defeat Socialism, 
but displace it as the foundation of our national thought, and thus 
dominate the conduct of affairs whatever party may be in office, 
It is a creed which is the natural economic application of the 
whole Conservative and Unionist political philosophy, to which 
Free Trade, with its abstract dogmatism and its international 
and anti-Imperial outlook, has always been fundamentally alien. 
The natural and obvious party to carry it through, even if it had 
not already embraced Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference as 
its main constructive policy before the war, was the Unionist 
Party. But it could not do so as long as it remained in coali- 
tion with Liberals to whom Free Trade was a conviction. The 
revolt against the Coalition in 1922 was due to many causes, 
not least to sheer, instinctive Tory reaction against Mr. Lloyd 
George’s personality and methods. But as far as some, at least, 
of us were concerned, it was first and foremost an effort to 
prevent, at all costs, an anti-Socialist coalition on a Free Trade 
basis, and to free the Unionist Party for a constructive policy. 
Obviously there Was no time for developing such a policy in 
the election which was precipitated by the Carlton Club meeting. 
All Mr. Bonar Law could do was to keep his hands free, and this, 
immediately after the meeting, he very definitely assured a 
deputation of his colleagues that he would do. Unfortunately, 
in the course of the election, he was persuaded to tie his hands by 
a declaration that there was no question of a change in the fiscal 
system of the country. The fatal negative pledge came home to 
roost within a twelvemonth. For when Mr. Baldwin came to 
the conclusion, in the autumn of 1923, that there was no other 
possible remedy for the unemployment, which had then already 
continued for three years, than Protection, he felt precluded from 
taking any action before another election had been held. This 
is not the occasion to discuss why we slid into the election as 
we did: why it might not have been possible to give a year or 
more to education of the electorate, or to have waited at least 
for the Budget of 1924 and gone to the country upon our definite 
proposals in the following autumn. Suffice it to say that we 
risked a sudden election with the ground entirely unprepared. 
Most of our candidates had forgotten or had never learned the 
case against Free Trade. The elementary Free Trade gambit 
that things would be dearer was played recklessly and with great 
effect where no one was ready with the obvious rejoinders. The 
question of preferential duties on foodstuffs did not arise as a 
general issue, for nothing was proposed beyond the very minor 
duties agreed upon at the 1923 Imperial Economic Conference 
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before an election had been decided. But the ‘dear food’ cry 
was mobilised all the same. In the circumstances there was no 
real reason for grave disappointment if the election resulted in a 
defeat, especially keeping in mind the fact that, on substantially 
the same poll, the luck of the election was all with us in 1922 and 
all against us in 1923. 

As a matter of fact the position of the Unionist Party in the 
new Parliament was a very strong one. The largest single party 
in the House, with the only policy that could relieve the critical 
industrial situation, they had simply to stick to their guns, make 
good the task of education for which they had failed to give 
themselves time before the election, and rely on the blunders of 
their opponents, to make certain of an early return, not only to 
office, but to real power. Unfortunately the election had created 
an unreasoning panic from which the party, as an organisation, 
is only now beginning to recover. The 1923 election programme 
was hurriedly dropped in favour of a tentative policy of safe- 
guarding, pending the fuller education of the electorate. The 
election of 1924 was fought on a programme of safeguarding, but 
not general Protection, and Imperial Preference, but no food taxes. 
An unwieldy majority was no compensation for such restrictions 
upon the power of the Government to do what the urgent needs 
of the nation demanded. 

But worse was to come. Inconvenient as were the negative 
pledges given at the election, they did not of themselves constitute 
an insuperable barrier to a very considerable practical advance. 
The pledge to safeguard every efficient industry suffering from 
unfair competition was, in any reasonable interpretation either 
of the pledge itself or of the situation, a pledge to help out 
industries generally, subject only to this limitation, that it was 
to be done, not by the immediate imposition of a tariff, but 
successively as each could prove its case before an impartial 
tribunal. The pledge against food taxation was expressly stated 
by Mr. Baldwin at the election not to affect the undertakings 
given at the Economic Conference, and could perfectly honestly 
have included an extension of the same policy, so long as the staple 
foodstuffs of the working classes were not affected. But the 
nervous paralysis after victory was for some inexplicable reason 
even greater than the panic after the earlier defeat. Safe- 
guarding was hedged about with so many restrictions that it was 
almost as easy for the proverbial camel to pass through the needle’s 
eye as for an industry to secure fair treatment. Small industries 
were excluded as not important enough, and large ones, because 
helping them, in accordance with the pledge given, might be held 
to raise the wider issue of ‘ Protection.’ The food pledge was 


‘held to preclude even the fulfilment of the 1923 Conference 
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undertaking where it involved new duties, or the reversal of Mr; 
Snowden’s reductions of existing duties. 

The actual undertaking to the Dominions was, indeed, 
fulfilled in another way by the institution of the Empire Marketing 
Board, which has done immense service in quickening the whole 
conception of reciprocal trade and development in the Empire, 
Such few industries, too, as slipped through the meshes of the 
White Paper procedure afforded, together with the restored 
McKenna and subsequent silk duties, a valuable object-lesson in 
the actual working of Protection. But in the main, it must be 
confessed, the new Government made no honest attempt to carry 


out its election pledges with regard to safeguarding or Imperial — 


Preference. Discussion of the fiscal issue was, as far as possible, 
discouraged. The Government became, in fact, as far as policy 
was concerned, a Coalition Government, without the advantage 
of the support of the Liberal Coalition organisation which the 
previous Coalition had enjoyed. The result was inevitable. In 
spite of an admirable record of good, solid legislative and adminis- 
trative work, in spite of memorable achievements in the foreign, 
Imperial and domestic fields which will live in history, in spite 
of the growing esteem throughout the nation for the character 
of the Prime Minister, the Government itself consistently damped 
down the enthusiasm of its own supporters and increasingly 
dissatisfied and bored the general public. 

When the election came last May the Unionist Government 
could point to a great deal of useful work done and of further 
work of the same kind in prospect. But it could not claim to 
have made any adequate attempt to grapple with the fundamental 
issue of unemployment. Nor, in spite of some slight loosening 
up on safeguarding, did it foreshadow any adequate attempt in 
prospect. Imperial Preference was still indefinitely barred by a 
renewal of the pledge against food taxes, and the throwing away 
of the whole of the tea duty was a gratuitous slap in the face to 
Imperial sentiment in the party itself. Against this depressing 
programme Mr. Lloyd George and the Socialists were able to offer 
at any rate the promise of vigorous, comprehensive, and far- 
reaching action. In Mr. Lloyd George’s case the scheme was too 
good to be true and fell flat. But Labour had behind it not only 
the sweeping nature of its promises, but years of unintermittent 
preaching of the Socialist gospel, and even more the enormous 
growth of political class feeling which there had been nothing 
in the way of a positive appeal to counteract. Conservatism 
managed to save the counties. But industrial England swung 
solidly to Labour. 

Since then the country has thought harder and. travelled 
further than at any time since the war. For the first time it 
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has begun to realise the full seriousness of ten years of abnormal 
unemployment with no prospect of improvement and many signs 
of increasing deterioration. For the first time it has begun to 
grasp the fact that the trouble is due, not to incidental and 
temporary causes, but to a fundamental failure of our whole 
economic policy. For the first time it is uneasily beginning to 
come to the conclusion that, unless action is taken speedily, our 
whole industrial fabric may break down. Last, but not least, its 
eyes have been opened, in an amazing way, to the incredible 
absurdity of the policy we have been pursuing. The idols of 
three generations have, almost overnight, become ridiculous and 
odious. As far as the general public is concerned it is now Free 
Trade that is not only dead, but damned. Damned, too, will be 
anyone who is not clearly determined to sweep it away root and 
branch, or who boggles at any step in the task of reconstruction 
on protectionist and Imperial lines. For, in spite of the hesitation 
of politicians, the public, or rather the new ideas, have taken 
charge and nothing can stop them. 

Many factors have contributed to this remarkable tide in 
public opinion. The steady aggravation of the unemployment 
situation has choked off the last hope of many who somehow 
expected miracles from a Socialist Government. Mr. Snowden’s 
attitude over the McKenna and Safeguarding duties, and Mr. 
Graham’s pitiful efforts to tie us up with a European tariff truce, 
have irritated all sections of the public beyond measure, and 
convinced them, more than anything else, that Free Trade is 
based on sheer unreason. The dumping of Prussian wheat and 
other Continental produce has created a widespread exasperation 
in the farming community, which has consistently complained, 
but never before threatened concerted political action. Even 
Lancashire in desperation is awakening to the fact that on Free 
Trade lines it is rapidly going to the wall. Above all, the public 
are beginning with increasing clearness to see that there is no 
alternative to the vicious circle of increasing unemployment, 
more doles, more taxes and consequent further unemployment, 
than the safeguarding of the home market and the economic unity 
of the Empire. 

Among the first to voice, and in no small measure to stimulate, 
the change in public opinion on the Imperial issue was Lord 
Beaverbrook. A Canadian who entered English politics as a 
vigorous champion of the full Chamberlain policy, only his 
intimate personal association with Mr. Bonar Law prevented 
him from protesting more vigorously than he did against the 
latter’s weakening on the‘ food tax’ issue in rgr2. Of recent 
years, in spite of the influence he might have wielded by the 
consistent promotion of his views through the great newspaper 
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organisation which he had built up, he had been more and more 
of a puckish Achilles, sniping intermittently from his tent at 
friend and foe alike. The election of 1929 convinced him that 
things had become too critical for a continuance of this policy, 
Frankly apologising to the world for his past inconsequence, he 
launched a bold campaign for the idea of Imperial Economic 
Unity, or, as he himself has preferred to call it, Empire Free. 
Trade. As a political artist Lord Beaverbrook paints with a 
broad brush. He belongs to the impressionist, not to say the 
futurist, school. That last adjective, indeed, is his best, and for 
the present purpose quite sufficient, answer to all the criticisms 
directed against the detailed features of the successive editions 
of his scheme as he has presented them to the public. What 
really matters is that the picture he paints is in its main outlines 
a true picture, and a great picture. His presentation of the sub- 
ject gripped the public as no one had done since Mr. Chamberlain, 
and the fact that he deliberately thrust ‘food taxes’ in their 
most extreme form into the very forefront in no way diminished 
the appeal of his policy, and, indeed, greatly helped it with the 
farming interest. His own sincerity and passionate earnestness, 
and his courage in coming forward in person in the House of Lords 
and on the platform to advocate his cause, disarmed the sceptics 
who had begun by sneering at a fresh ‘newspaper stunt.’ By 
the close of the year interest had ripened sufficiently to warrant 
Lord Beaverbrook converting his general propaganda into the 
more definite organisation of an ‘ Empire Crusade,’ a body which 
by February could count 200,000 members. 

These developments could not fail to affect the internal situa- 
tion in the Unionist Party. Throughout the lifetime of the late 
Government the rank and file of the party, as voiced by the 
National Union, had demanded a more forward fiscal policy with 
increasing insistence, but had been steadily stonewalled. In the 
House of Commons the large majority of active Protectionists in 
the party had been held in check, but not without continuous 
and growing mutterings of dissatisfaction. The change from 
Government to Opposition naturally led to a relaxation of 
discipline, intensified by the general feeling that the tactical 
considerations which had stifled the expression of Unionist con- 
victions had proved mistaken when it came to the election. To 
these influences the directing machine was bound to respond, In 
November, at the Albert Hall, Mr. Baldwin accepted without 
qualification a resolution in favour of a more advanced policy on 
Safeguarding and Preference passed by the National Union, and 
proceeded in general terms to outline Imperial economic co-opera- 
tion as the foundation of Unionist policy. 

The demand for a more precise statement of fiscal policy grew 
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in insistence, and in response to it Mr. Baldwin on February 5 
outlined his general programme—except for agriculture, which 
was left to a subsequent statement. That part of the speech 
which dealt with safeguarding marked a very definite advance. 
Safeguarding was no longer to be an experiment, but the normal 
armament of our industries, displacing the bows and arrows of 
Free Trade, and was to be available for negotiation and retalia- 
tion as well as for defence. It was to be applied on the sole 
responsibility of the Government, a phrase misinterpreted in some 
quarters as implying either that there would be no proper investi-. 
gation or that applications might again be rejected on purely 
political grounds, but clearly meaning no more than that the 
detached attitude of the last few years would not be repeated, 
and that the next Unionist Government would regard safeguard- 
ing as its direct responsibility. On the Imperial side Mr. Baldwin 
sketched out a policy of industrial rationalisation on an Empire 
scale, declared for the maintenance of existing preferences, but 
barred the door to their extension by a repetition of the unqualified 
pledge against any taxation on food. 

This severely limited Empire programme undoubtedly satisfied 
the majority of candidates and election agents who still lived 
under the shadow of the 1923 election. But by a large minority, 
and by the wider circle of those outside who believed in freer 
Empire Trade, it was received with dismay. Industrial rationalisa- 
tion may some day be a very important factor in inter-Imperial 
economics, and even now may be of considerable value in enabling 
British industry to get the most out of existing preferences in 
the Dominions and in smoothing the way towards the acceptance 
of extended Preference by Dominion industries. But until the 
Dominions develop a large industrial export trade it cannot 
confer on them any advantages. which would justify a. wide 
extension of Preference on their part. That can only be done by 
Preference—coupled, it may well be, with rationalisation in 
relation to our own agriculture—to their agricultural exports. 
To those who, like myself, hold this view, and are convinced that 
the situation in the Empire is not one that allows of indefinite 
delays, it seemed intolerable to contemplate the possibility of yet 
another period of Unionist Government condemned by a nega- 
tive pledge to the same sterility, as regards Imperial economic 
co-operation, that had marked the record of the last Government, 
to be followed, possibly, by a decade of even more. negative 
Socialist rule. 

I felt bound, therefore, to express my dissent from the 
Coliseum speech, and to plead for such a modification of, the 
negative pledge as would allow of a sufficiently free hand to 
enable some progress to be made in negotiation with the 
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Dominions, and my plea was repeated in a speech of great breadth 
and cogency by Sir R. Horne a few days later. I fully realised 
the difficulties confronting the leader of the party in connexion 
with ‘ food taxes,’ and was quite content to accept the position 
that certain staple foodstuffs might have to be excluded from 
“consideration, or dealt with by other means than Preference, 
and, indeed, I believe that the peculiar conditions of agriculture 
in this country may make that the best solution in the case 
of wheat. All I was concerned with was that there should be 
room for some reasonable advance in preference which should 
set the tide running in the right direction and, as in the case of 
safeguarding, afford effective evidence of the unreality of the 
‘dear food’ bogey. Misrepresentations of my attitude from 
opposite quarters made it possible for me to make it clear, and 
for Mr. Baldwin to confirm, that no disloyalty to the party or to 
its leader was implied in the effort to educate opinion towards 
some amendment of the Coliseum programme. 

If that programme, as it stood, was inadequate from the 
point of view of those who, like myself, were prepared to acquiesce 
in a comparatively modest advance in Imperial economic co- 
operation, provided thefe was real advance, it was obviously 
unacceptable from the point of view of those who had espoused 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Empire Crusade. It had already become 
plain that the Crusade might be something more than a mere 
educational body, and might be prepared to intervene actively 
in the selection of candidates or to put pressure on those who 
hesitated to accept its policy. But the public was quite unpre- 
pared for the bombshell which awaited it when on the morning 
of February 18 Lord Beaverbrook’s and Lord Rothermere’s 
papers announced the adhesion of the latter to the policy of 
Empire Free Trade, and the transformation of the Empire 
Crusade into a United Empire Party. The first impression was 
that Lord Beaverbrook had despaired of finding any bridge 
between his policy and Mr. Baldwin’s, and had consequently 
joined hands in a movement directly aimed against Mr. Baldwin’s 
leadership. For Lord Rothermere’s animus against the Unionist 
leader, whatever its origin and continuing motives, was a matter 
of common knowledge. Nor, on that assumption, was there much 
ground for surprise in Lord Rothermere’s adoption of a policy 
involving ‘ food taxes ’ which he had hitherto deprecated. 

The new party started with a tremendous push in the Press 
of its promoters, and it would be a mistake to underrate the 
extent to which it appealed to a wide circle not only of Imperialists, 
but of Unionists dissatisfied with what they regarded as the lack 
of decision and courage in the general direction of the affairs of 
their party, or to take the actual numbers enrolling (173,000), 
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and the subscriptions collected, some 100,000/. in all, as the 
criterion of the strength of the new movement. On the other 
hand, the moment the crusade was converted into a party, and 
still more when it was announced that fifty Unionist seats in the 
South of England were to be attacked, the ranks of the Unionist 
Party closed solidly against it. No Unionist member of Parlia- 
ment was deflected from his allegiance. In some quarters there 
was a vehemently hostile reaction against the wrecking tactics 
of the ‘ Press lords.’ In others, where there was strong sympathy 
with the demand for a more active fiscal policy, there was appre- 
hension, coupled with an earnest desire to find some compromise 
which would bring the United Empire Party back to the position 
of a propagandist wing of Unionism. 

A fortnight was enough to make it clear that the new party 
could not hope to establish any place for itself in Parliament. 
But it was no less clear that it could seriously impair, and perhaps 
even wreck, the prospects of a Unionist victory at the election. 
For Lord Beaverbrook, concerned only with the victory of an 
idea, there was no object in destroying the only instrument 
which could carry it out, once he had succeeded in convincing 
candidates and party leaders that there were dangers more real 
and immediate than even the fear of misrepresentation over food 
taxes. His natural desire for a settlement may well have been 
strengthened by the vagaries of his colleague, who, in the interests 
of what he described as ‘ hundred per cent. Conservatism,’ was 
daily adding new and highly disputable political items to the 
programme of what Lord Beaverbrook insisted was a purely 
economic party. He had throughout avoided Lord Rothermere’s 
personal attacks on the Unionist leader, and in a speech at 
Gloucester on February 28 had made an earnest and conciliatory 
appeal to Mr. Baldwin to find agreement with him. On March 3, 
in view of the meeting of the National Union which Mr. Baldwin 
was due to address next day, Lord Beaverbrook went to see Mr. 
Baldwin and suggested to him the solution of a referendum on 
any inter-Imperial agreement which included food duties. 

To this solution Mr. Baldwin’s own mind had already definitely 
turned. No limitation of the pledge against food duties to 
essential or staple foods, no reservation of a reasonable freedom 
of action in regard to articles of minor importance, seemed to him 
to give immunity to his candidates against the ‘ dear food ’ cry, 
or to secure the electioneering advantage of the simple negative 
pledge. On the other hand, the referendum solved the difficulty 
involved in such a pledge—namely, that nothing could be done 
in the next Parliament without another election, which experience 
had shown meant that nothing would be done at all. The 
referendum alone could break the deadlock, and Mr. Baldwin 
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readily concurred in the suggestion. His colleagues were con. 
sulted and agreed. Next morning, in a speech which was as 
dexterous in its presentation as it was forceful and inspiring in 
its utterance, Mr. Baldwin laid the proposal before the National 
Union at the Hotel Cecil. The solution was acclaimed with 
unanimous enthusiasm and a vast sense of relief. The crisis 
within the party was solved—it is not altogether unreasonable to 
hope solved for good. 

There remained the United Empire Party. Both Lord 
Beaverbrook’s and Lord Rothermere’s organs hailed the new 
solution with approval. But Lord Rothermere’s concurrence 
had been reluctant and secured with no little difficulty. He was 
in no mood to join in the general acclamation of Mr. Baldwin. 
On the third day (March 7) he announced that the United Empire 
Party was to continue to promote the remaining items in his 
version of the party’s policy and, as he has made clear since, to 
pursue the war against the ‘old gang.’ Lord Beaverbrook 
replied that this was going beyond the original objects for which 
the United Empire Party was formed, and, with grateful thanks 
and expressions of personal good-will, dissolved the short-lived: 
partnership, taking thé precaution at the same time to return all 
the subscriptions which had been sent in to United Empire 
Party I. So Mr. Esmond Harmsworth returned from the Con- 
tinent to take over the chairmanship of the Executive Committee 
of United Empire Party II., an empty till and such enrolments 
as have continued to dribble in. What may be the position of 
United Empire Party II. by the time this article appears in print 
it would be premature to surmise. What is certain is that Lord 
Rothermere was never made such good use of as he was by Lord 
Beaverbrook in the best fortnight’s entertainment witnessed in 
modern politics. It is not given to everyone to harness a rogue 
elephant and get the necessary heavy work done before the 
creature bolts back trumpeting to the jungle. 

The question still remains, Has the referendum provided a 
real solution, or is it only a formula to bridge over differences 
which may soon reveal themselves anew? The previous history 
of the idea, which was first put forward, at Mr. Garvin’s instiga- 
tion, by the late Lord (then Mr.) Balfour on the eve of the r9ro 
election, and allowed to drop into quiet oblivion afterwards, may 
not be encouraging. But it is well to remember that in 1910 
the referendum was a device for watering down a policy already 
adopted, whereas in 1930 it is introduced to enable a weak policy 
to be strengthened. The main argument advanced in its favour 
is that it will remove a great issue of inter-Imperial relations 
from the hazards of a General Election, and by securing a 
national verdict give to any agreement a sanction which would be 
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respected by any subsequent Government. But, in fact, there 
can be little doubt that when Free Trade goes it will go as 
irrevocably as Protection went in 1845, and the danger of a 


' geversal of policy, still more of the repudiation of a formal inter- 


Imperial treaty, is not a very serious one. Nor is it easy to see 
how so vital an issue could either be kept out of the election 
preceding the referendum, or the referendum itself prevented from 
becoming almost a General Election in which the whole credit of 
the Government of the day wasinvolved. There are other prac- 
tical objections, real though not conclusive or insuperable. No 

, even on a small scale, can be made in the direction of 
increased Preference, or of help to British agriculture, pending 
the conclusion of some general inter-Imperial agreement suffi- 
ciently important to be the subject-matter of a referendum. The 
fact that such an agreement would require this special form of 
approval in our case may be felt by Dominion negotiators to put 
them at a disadvantage. If a single comprehensive agreement 
cannot be arrived at, but only smaller bi-lateral agreements, 
are these to be submitted to successive referenda, or is the first 
referendum, if favourable, to be held to have established the 
principle ? 

The real advantage of the proposal lies in this, that it enables 
the whole case for closer Imperial economic relations, and for 
food duties, to be vigorously argued on its merits without irre- 
vocably committing the electorate. The elector is to have the 
opportunity of seeing exactly what he gets, as well as what he 
may be asked to give, before he gives anything. But it is only 
if the case is thus argued, if a Unionist Government is returned 
with a definite mandate to frame as comprehensive a treaty as 
it can secure—and that obviously must be one including duties 
on foreign foodstuffs—and if it throws itself whole-heartedly into 
the task of justifying that treaty to the country, that there is 
any real prospect of the election itself being won, or of 
the referendum resulting in a favourable answer. If, on the 
other hand, the referendum is to be used as a mere excuse for 
saying as little as possible about Imperial Preference, for avoiding 
any discussion of the implications of Imperial Preference in the 
way of duties on foreign agricultural produce, in fact for a general 
ostrich-like shirking of the issue, then there will be a disagreeable 
awakening at the election. For the ‘dear food’ cry, unless 
anticipated and countered by solid argument and in a frank and 
fearless spirit, will prove little less dangerous to weak-kneed 
candidates than if the party were directly asking for a free hand 
for food duties. Unless the party wishes to come to hopeless 
grief it must now make up its mind to preach ‘ food taxes * whole- 
heartedly, subject always to their submission to the referendum. 
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There is one further incidental advantage in the course 
proposed. That is, that British agriculture, in so far as its needs 
are not covered by the proposed guaranteed price for wheat, by 
anti-dumping duties, and by such other measures as Mr. Baldwin 
may yet announce, will have to look to the Imperial Economic 
Conference and to the referendum for help in its difficulties. It 
would be by no means inappropriate if at such a conference the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, as representing the nearest 
and not least important of the Dominions, in the economic if not 
in the political sense—namely, rural England—sat on the same 
side of the table with Dominion Ministers, assimilated his case 
to theirs, and secured their support for his claims. 

All the above has been written, as, indeed, all recent contro- 
versy has proceeded, on the assumption that the fiscal issue will 
not be decided until there is another election. But it is at 
any rate conceivable—and 1845 affords a precedent—that the 
industrial situation may become so much worse, and public 
opinion so insistent on an immediate solution, that Free Trade 
may be swept away in the lifetime of the present Parliament, and 
by some regrouping within it. If so, it is also not inconceivable 
that the Imperial Economic Conference of next autumn might 
register an advance, by consent of all parties, which will render 
the referendum superfluous and entirely change the course of our 
affairs. That is as may be. One thing stands. The new ideas 
are on the march and will not be stayed. 

L. S. AMERY. 
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On February 5, 1930, the Church Assembly, after a memorable 
debate, adopted the following resolution : 


That whereas, in the words addressed to the Church Assembly on 
July 2, 1928, by Archbishop Davidson, with the concurrence of the whole 
body of diocesan Bishops, ‘ it is a fundamental principle that the Church, 
that is the bishops together with the clergy and laity, must in the last 
resort, when its mind has been fully ascertained, retain its inalienable 
right in loyalty to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to formulate its 
faith in Him and to arrange the expression of that holy faith in its form 
of worship ’ ; 

It is desirable that a Commission should be appointed to inquire into 
the present relations of Church and State, and particularly how far the 
principle stated above is able to receive effective application in present 
circumstances in the Church of England, and what legal and constitutional 
changes, if any, are needed in order to maintain or to secure its effective 


application: and that the Archbishops be requested to appoint a Com- 
mission for this purpose. 


The language is rather cumbrous than obscure. The reference 
to the proposed Commission is so framed as to admit of a report 
indicating that, in the judgment of the Commissioners, the 
‘fundamental principle’ of spiritual independence has nowise 
been violated or imperilled by the rejection of the Prayer Book 
Measure, that the Establishment as it now exists is in an entirely 
satisfactory condition, and that, in short, the Church of England 
has made ‘ much ado about nothing.’ Such a report, however, 
is precluded by the circumstances in which the Commission has 
been agreed upon, by the language of the Archbishop of York in 
moving his resolution, by the controversy proceeding in the 
Church, and, above all, by the apparent deadlock into which the 
Establishment has been brought by recent events. Everybody 
understands that the task of the Commission is to review the 
relations of Church and State im order to discover an alternative 
to Disestablishment as a way of escape from the ‘ impossible’ situa- 
tion which now exists. The one Primate emphasised the essential 
immorality of the existing confusion, the other dwelt on the 
practical danger; but the arguments of both led to the same 

nclusion, namely, that the Establishment as it now stands 
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cannot be rightly suffered to continue, that its continuance 
breeds discord in the Church and discredit to the bishops, that, 
alike for sound discipline and for clerical self-respect, the Estab- 
lishment must be either mended or ended. 

Very justly, then, did the Guardian, which may be accepted 
as the quasi-official mouthpiece of the hierarchy, describe the 
Assembly’s vote as ‘ a great historic event,’ and the Church Times, 
which is thought to express the mind of the working clergy, 
declare the debate which preceded the vote to be ‘ sufficiently 
memorable to be called historic.’ The grave warnings of the 
Church's representatives in Parliament, when the Prayer Book 
Measure was before the Houses, have been abundantly justified, 
The issue of Disestablishment has been definitely raised. Church 
and State are in conflict on a ‘ fundamental principle.’ 

The situation is novel, piquant and perplexing. Never 
before has the Establishment been challenged from the side of 
the Church. Hitherto the loyalty of English Churchmen has 
been appealed to in the interest of ‘ Church defence,’ and ‘ libera- 
tion ’ has been the label of the enemy. Now the wheel has gone 
full circle, and the English Churchman is bidden, like the ‘ proud 
Sicambrian ’ at his baptism, to ‘burn what he has worshipped 
and to worship what he has burned,’ No wonder, then, that there 
is widespread consternation, and not a little genuine perplexity, 
in the Church of England. Why is it that the relations of Church 
and State in England, which were ardently defended up to the 
brink of the Great War, when Welsh Disestablishment was resisted 
by a practically united Church, have now become so profoundly 
unsatisfactory in the eyes of English Churchmen as to be declared 
publicly, and in the most emphatic manner, to imply the viola- 
tion of the ‘fundamental principle’ of spiritual independence ? 
How has it to come to pass that the sacrosanct Establishment has 
acquired so sinister a character that, in the deliberate judgment 
of the weightiest spokesmen of the Church of England, it must be 
either mended or ended? The rejection of the Prayer Book 
Measure by the House of Commons—a proceeding unquestionably 
consonant with a law passed less than ten years previously at the 
Church’s own instance—might provide the pretext, but certainly 
could not itself constitute the reason, for so dramatic and com- 
plete a revolution of Anglican opinion. How, then, is it to ¥ 
explained ? 

It is important to distinguish between two kinds of Establish- 
ment, which are easily confused in men’s minds, which pre- 
suppose different social and political situations, and which necessi- 
tate quite different. ecclesiastical arrangements. Establishment 
may mean either the legal system by which a Christian nation 
transacts its ecclesiastical business, or the concordat between 
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the Church and the State, which delimits their respective spheres 
of control, and effects a working arrangement between them. 
The latter obtained generally in the Middle Ages. It implied a 
territorial organisation of the Church and the ecclesiastical unity 
of Christendom. The Church, identified by the reigning sacer- 
dotalism with the clergy, acknowledged a twofold allegiance. It 
was subject to the Roman pontiff in spiritual things, and to the 
national monarch in secular. But these were apt to overlap, and, 
in point of fact, there was always a large debatable land between 
them, control over which was incessantly and sometimes hotly 
debated. The waxing self-consciousness of the European nations 
conflicted ever more sharply with the claims and interests of an 
international Church, and the enormous practical abuses of the 
ecclesiastical system rendered it an easy prey to the secular 
power, when once that power had become definitely hostile. 


_ Wherever the Reformation prevailed, Establishment by the 


method of concordats between Church and State passed away, 
and was succeeded by national establishments of religion, among 
which that in England had a unique character. 

In England alone the Reformation was carried through by the 
national authorities. The King, the Parliament, and (very 
reluctantly) the Convocations were the instruments by which 
the religious change was effected. It followed that the English 
Reformation never acquired the revolutionary character which 
obtained elsewhere. The medieval territorialism remained the 
assumption on which ecclesiastical arrangements were based, 
and the broad lines of the medieval system were maintained. 
The Church of England, severed from the Roman obedience, and 
definitely repudiating all extra-national authority, was con- 
ceived of as the spiritual aspect of the nation, which, in the pleni- 
tude of an imperial autonomy, ordered its ecclesiastical affairs 
through the clergy, and its secular affairs through the officers of 
the State. The essential unity of the Christian nation was the 
governing idea of the Establishment. How different was the 
genesis of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland! There the 
Reformation was forced on a reluctant Government by religious 
rebels, and its triumph was everywhere marked by a systematic 
destruction of whatever was distinctive of medieval Christianity. 
The course of Scottish history has had the effect of clothing the 
Church of Scotland with a national character, but its organic 
connexion with the State has been of the slightest, and it has ever 
guarded its spiritual independence with jealous care. The 
Church of England is medieval in organisation, but modern in 
spirit. The Church of Scotland is modern in organisation, but 
medieval in spirit. While the one Establishment has been 
denounced as ‘ Erastian,’ the other, with not less reason, has been 
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accused of ‘ultramontanism.’ The difference between the two 
Established Churches is so profound and so penetrating that to 
argue from the one to the other is misleading and may be the 
cause of great disappointment. 

The distinctiveness of the Church as a spiritual society and 
the fundamental importance of its independence, which were 
brought home to the Church of Scotland by the circumstances of 
its Reformation, are being taught to the Church of England by 
the course of its history. The presuppositions of the English 
Establishment have been destroyed by the social and political 
development of the nation. Thus the secularisation of the State, 
which has left the Establishment in Scotland practically un- 
affected, because the links between Church and State were in 
Scotland less legal than personal and theoretical, have in 
England brought the Establishment to apparent deadlock, 
because in England the Church has been so closely bound into the 
national system as to be an integral part of its structure. Indeed, 
it is precisely this intimacy of the legal and constitutional union 
between Church and State in England which has rendered the 
process of Disestablishment so complicated and disturbing that 
thoughtful English Chuirchmen have shrunk from attempting it, 


preferring rather to acquiesce in numberless anomalies and 
paradoxes, in spite of the discredit and weakness which con- 
fessedly these have inflicted on the cause of religion, than to 
embark on so formidable an enterprise. 

Recent developments both in Church and State have, however, 
so altered the perspective in which Disestablishment is necessarily 
viewed that the subject has lost its abhorrent aspect, and no 
longer seems of the first importance to the public. While the 
national character and claims of the Church of England have in 
the minds of Churchmen rapidly waned, and been replaced by 
larger and more religious conceptions, the State has been com- 
pletely democratised, with the result that the Established Church 
has declined into a comparatively petty factor in political life. 
The ‘ Nonconformist conscience ’ has traversed the same fortune. 
It is no longer a power of any consequence in the political sphere. 
Neither the Established Church nor Nonconformity retains its 
former importance. Ecclesiastical questions are no longer interest- 
ing to the majority of English citizens. Had the pre-war electo- 
rate remained, there can be little doubt that the action of the 
House of Commons in rejecting the Prayer Book Measure would 
have forced the question of Disestablishment into the forefront of 
politics, but the effect of the last two Franchise Acts in trebling 
the number of parliamentary voters has revolutionised political 
values. The electorate now is vastly more interested in wages 
and hours than in creeds and liturgies, and the rivalries of 
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Churches move the disgust rather than the concern of the 
public. 

In these circumstances, always provided that the State is 
prepared to acquiesce in the Church’s formal repudiation of its 
spiritual authority, there appears to be no reason why the Estab- 
lishment should not linger for some considerable time. Such 
acquiescence, of course, cannot be regarded as assured: it may 
be quickly destroyed by some intolerable outbreak of lawless 
individualism among the parochial clergy, or by some scandalous 
development of popular rowdyism among the Protestant laity. 
Neither of these unpleasant contingencies can be regarded as 
improbable. Having placated its ‘corporate’ conscience by 
recording a protest and appointing a Commission, why should not 
the Church settle down to a situation of recognised lawlessness, 
limited only by the caution of incumbents and the resolve of the 
bishops to tolerate no moral misconduct ? A ‘ go-as-you-please ’ 
Church would match well enough the prevailing temper of the 
public, which likes variety and dislikes discipline, while all the 
zealots of religious party would rejoice in an unhindered liberty of 
propaganda. Devout people, who desire above all things to escape 
from controversy, in order that they may concentrate their efforts 
on religious and philanthropic work, will be disposed to reckon 
an abeyance of discipline but a small price to pay for a cessation 
from political conflict. 

There remains, however, a factor which is not easily reconciled 
with so slipshod an arrangement. There is the moral issue to 


be faced. Very truly did the Archbishop of York in moving his 
resolution emphasise the moral difficulty as primary : 


The evils from which we at present suffer [said His Grace] are of a kind 
which gravely imperil the evangelistic and spiritual work of the Church 
in the parishes from moment to moment. The main evil is that it is 
radically bad for any society to conduct its life in uncertain relationship 


to the law which is supposed to govern it, and that uncertainty does exist. 
The difficulty with which we are confronted at the moment is not primarily 
administrative, but moral. There is no certainty on the question of 
lawful authority. . . . The course taken by the bishops since July 1928 


was, I believe, the right and inevitable course, but I also believe that it 
is morally indefensible unless we are at the same time setting our hands 
to deal with the situation which created the problem. 


The bishops are openly breaking the law which they are pledged 
to administer, and they are sanctioning breaches of the law by 
the clergy. Their defence is that the law has broken down, and 
that only their illegal action stands between the Church and 
complete confusion. This defence is not adequate, nor even 
respectable, unless those who offer it are making an honest and 
resolute effort to change the existing Establishment so as to make 

















a return to legality possible. Hence the Commission ‘ to inquire 
into the present relations of Church and State.’ 

The Archbishop thought that ‘a Commission, if set up, 
would take five years to report.’ It is not quite obvious why such 
prolonged investigation should be requisite. The relevant facts 
are perfectly well known to every competent lawyer and to most 
educated clergymen. They have often been discussed. There is 
no mystery about the reasons why the Establishment has long 
been regarded with misgiving by religious Anglicans, and is now 
by many looked upon as morally indefensible. The untoward 
incident in the House of Commons focussed public attention on 
one aspect of it—namely, the subordination of the Church of 
England to Parliament in spiritual matters. But there are other 
features of the Establishment which are not less offensive in 
principle, and even more mischievous in practice. The paralysis 
of the legal system by the ‘ Erastian ’ character of the final court, 
and the appointment of the bishops by the Crown on the nomina- 
tion of a Prime Minister, who may be neither a Churchman nor 
even a Christian, with complete disregard of the interest of a 
diocese or the wishes of the Church, are notorious incidents of the 
present situation whjch perhaps loom larger in the eyes of ordinary 
Churchmen than the spiritual supremacy of Parliament : because, 
while this supremacy is but rarely exercised, and causes no more 
than an occasional scandal, they are normal factors of the Church’s 
life, and breed a continuing irritation. 

Meanwhile, the whole subject of the Church’s position in 
modern society is being forced into a new prominence and seen 
in a new perspective. It is no longer even roughly true to say, 
with Chief Justice Hale, that ‘ Christianity is part of the laws of 
England, and therefore to reproach the Christian religion is to 
speak in subversion of the law.’ Anti-Christian books pour from 
the presses, contemptuous references to Christianity are familiar 
in newspapers and in the common intercourse of society. It is 
hardly excessive to say that in England to-day Christianity is 
everywhere on the defensive. The tone of society is reflected in 
politics, where the triumph of democracy has vested the power 
of the State in a vast electorate, in which professed Christians are 
but a small minority. As the Christian tradition wanes, the con- 
sequences of this fact will become increasingly apparent, and 
these cannot but affect the relations of Church and State. 

An episcopal Church is in special degree exposed to the 
danger of ‘ Erastian’ manipulation, because the appointment of 
the bishops by the State—an invariable circumstance of the 
Church’s established position—may easily become a potent 
instrument for shaping ecclesiastical opinion and policy. In the 
past the Crown patronage has been notoriously used for the 
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State’s own purpose, This abuse is the historical source of that 
alienation of the working clergy from the episcopate which, 
though in an attenuated form, has survived until the present 
time, and does certainly tend to render the work of ecclesiastical 
administration more difficult. When, after the accession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, party government became the rule in 
England, the Crown patronage was habitually used in the interest 
of the dominant party. So strongly rooted was this ill habit that 
even so religious a prelate as Bishop Gibson was content to be 
‘Walpole’s Pope’ and assist that cynical statesman in packing 
the Bench with his political supporters. 

Gibson’s acceptance of the position of confidential adviser of the 
Ministry had cemented this alliance between clerical and lay Whigs. He 
regarded it as a duty to defend the Administration against its enemies, 
and there can be no doubt of his fidelity in the discharge of it. His 
purpose in filling the vacancies on the Bench with Whigs had been to 
strengthen the party interest where it was most needed, in the Church 
and in the Parliament, and the constant support which the bishops had 
given in the House of Lords had fulfilled his expectations.* 


This subordination of spiritual to political considerations in the 
administration of the Crown patronage lasted far into the nine- 
teenth century, and cannot be said to be yet wholly extinguished. 
The personal piety of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury checked 
but did not destroy it, Far more effective reasons for its decline 
were the new vigilance of public opinion, and the waning political 
importance of the episcopal vote in Parliament. The first made 
the abuse politically unwise, the last reduced its practical value 
to vanishing point. When the nineteenth century began, the 
twenty-six spiritual peers might have had considerable, even 
decisive, weight in the House of Lords, which then was a potent 
factor in the Constitution. To-day the bishops are a negligible 
element in a House which numbers more than 750 members, and 
whose powers have been reduced to a shadow. There are, how- 
ever, reasons for thinking that the ancient abuse may return in 
a new and more formidable shape. 

With the emergence of organised ‘ Labour,’ and its rise to 
political dominance, a momentous change is passing over the 
whole situation. The time-honoured strife of Whig and Tory, 
Liberal and Conservative, was essentially political, and never 
went very deep. Both parties held fast to the fundamental 
postulates of civilised order as it had descended from the Middle 
Ages. Both took for granted the system of society and the con- 
stitution of the country, The game of party politics, as it may 
be studied in the luminous pages of Disraelian fiction, never 
went far below the surface. This character of English political life 


2 Vide Sykes, Edmund Gibson, p. 144 (Oxford). 
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was assisted by the circumstance that a political career was for 
the most part beyond the reach of any but members of the govern- 


ing class, and these were commonly educated together in school | 


and university, and bound into the habit of an exclusive society, 
coming thus to share a common heritage of ideas, traditions and 
ideals. Even the economic revolution, which brought the middle 
classes into political dominance, did not essentially alter this 
aspect of party politics. It remained an affair of the surface, 
which left undisturbed the foundations of society. 

The ‘ Labour ’ Party stands outside this comity of party habit 
based on community of social tradition. It has, indeed, attracted 
to itself a certain number of recruits from the older parties. The 
déclassé aristocrat is ever a familiar feature in revolutions. No 
doubt the presence of non-Labour elements in its ranks tends to 
obscure the essential novelty of ‘ Labour’s’ political type. Their 
influence as a moderating power is not likely to be considerable or 
permanent. The future of ‘ Labour ’ as a distinct and distinctive 
element in our politics lies with its left wing. Already, both in 
Parliament and in the constituencies, a change is perceptible. 
Politics is ceasing to be a friendly game and becoming a grimly 
serious business. The old social amenities which once mitigated 
its rigours and bridged its chasms are ceasing to be possible. 
The divergence of class habit and culture is too great. There is 
no common fund of assumptions on which political controversy 
can proceed, and party differences are pushed down to the 
foundations of economic system, social order, and even personal 
morality. The entrance of women into the political arena has 
certainly not tended to arrest this development. Not the com- 
promising temper of political opinion but the passion of religious 
conviction is beginning to mark the course of political con- 
troversy. ‘Labour’ is really less a party than a Church. It 
dogmatises, denounces, and excommunicates more naturally than 
it reasons, co-operates, and consents to compromise. Socialism 
and Communism are creeds rather than programmes ; and they 
inspire their advocates with a propagandist zeal comparable with 
that which is bred in the Churches. Generally on the Continent, 
and largely in this country, Socialists and Communists are frankly 
hostile to Christianity, in which, indeed, they recognise their 
most formidable opponent. It is difficult to see how it could be 
otherwise, for their distinctive doctrines appear to disallow the 
postulates of religion, and to conflict with the morality on which 
the civilised order of historic Christendom has been built. There 
are, indeed, both on the Continent and in Great Britain, many 
excellent persons who cling to the hope that a reconciliation may 
be effected between the Christian religion and the types of 
economic and social order which Socialists and Communists seek 
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to establish on the ruins of the existing society. But experience 
in the past and in the present does not authorise their hope, and 
certainly the recent appearance in Russia of a Communist State 
which is aggressively atheist goes far to disallow it. 

History is fertile in surprises; and Christianity is almost 
infinitely adaptable. The Church which could consecrate the 
despotism of Justinian, and create the Holy Roman Empire, may 
conceivably be able to discover a modus vivendi with modern 
democracy, and even with the socialistic or communistic State. 
It is rash to prophesy, but it were foolish to disregard the lessons 
of experience. Such precedents as the past offers to the present 
are not helpful or hopeful. The age-long controversy between 
sacred and secular is taking new forms. Medieval dualism, a 
reversion to which is not the least singular feature of our time, 
is conditioned by the modern novelty of the ‘ neutral’ State. 
There is no longer, as in the past, a conflict between clergy and 
laity within a Christendom, but the Church ordered as a spiritual 
society (bishops, clergy and laity) confronts the State organised 
as non-religious in theory, and always tending in practice to 
become anti-religious. The ancient besetting sin of the Christian 
Society, which, by an odd historical accident, has come to be 
known as ‘ Erastianism,’ takes a subtler and more dangerous 
form in the circumstances of our age. 

In view, then, of the actual situation in which we find our- 
selves, and taking account of the tendencies which are now pre- 
vailing in the modern world, may it not be for the Church of 
England the wisest, and withal the most self-respecting, course 
to get clear, at whatever cost of sentiment and material interest, 
of a connexion with the State which is plainly outworn and in- 
effective, but which may easily become spiritually paralysing, 
and to face the formidable future, which is taking shape before 
our eyes, with her spiritual character vindicated, and her freedom 
of action assured ? 

HERBERT DUNELM. 
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THE INDIAN SCENE 


A REPLY 


Tue Earl of Lytton’s article under this heading in the March & 
number of this Review deserves careful attention as coming 
from one who has had five years’ experience of the Governorship 
of Bengal, and who acted as Viceroy for four months during 
Lord Reading’s absence on leave in England. Ido not think that 
I am doing Lord Lytton any injustice if I suggest that when he 
went out to Bengal he shared Mr. Montagu’s ideals in regard to 
the future of India, but that when he returned his Bengal experi- 
ence had caused him tg lose some of his illusions. That the old — 
ideals had not entirély been dissipated seems to follow from the ~ 
fact that many of the conclusions formed from his actual experi- 
ence seem to conflict with many of the optimistic hopes which 
he expresses from time to time in his article. With all deference 
to Lord Lytton, I cannot but feel that certain arguments are put 
forward, and deductions made, in his presentation of the case 
which do not stand analysis, if all the known facts are brought 
into the picture. 

Lord Lytton explains how the Indian problem has come to be 
discussed in anticipation of the Simon Commission’s Report. 
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Lord Irwin {he writes] had experienced, as others have done before 
him, the great difficulty of convincing Indians of the sincerity of British 
profession of sympathy with their national aspirations. Being himself a 
man of transparent sincerity, he was grieved to find himself in a fog of 
suspicion and mistrust, which he was quite unable to dissipate. 


He goes on to explain that it was not merely unreasonable 
extremists who had to be satisfied, but the genuine misgivings 
of men of sober judgment as to the definition of the goal, and 
the equally serious misgivings of the Indian princes as to their 
place in the future Indian Constitution. Lord Irwin’s policy 
was thus directed to a clearer definition of the goal and to the 
summoning of a tripartite Conference between the British Govern- 
ment, the princes, and British India to discuss the constitutional 
changes which it would be possible to undertake, this Conference 
to be held after the publication of the Simon Commission’s Report. 
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His object was to make ‘ a final attempt to dissipate, if possible, 
this atmosphere of mistrust before the Report of the Commission 
was published.’ Without doubt this explanation by Lord Lytton 
of the reasons which moved the Viceroy to the action that he 
took is entirely true, but it does not in the least follow that Lord 
Irwin’s reading of the situation was equally correct. 

The questions that require an answer are: First, was there 
any such genuine mistrust ? Secondly, by whom was it felt ? 
And thirdly, if there was such genuine mistrust, was it likely to 
be dissipated by the policy followed? If there was no such mis- 
trust, or if it was only felt by a very few, or if Lord Irwin’s declara- 
tion had not allayed it, then, however transparent Lord Irwin’s 
sincerity (and I am sure that nobody doubts that), the declara- 
tion itself may prove to have been unwise. Lord Lytton dwells 
upon the unanimity of approval which was expressed at the time 
by various sections of opinion in India. Many things are hailed 
with approval on the impulse of the moment which afterwards 
prove to have been disastrous, The belief in Lord Irwin’s honesty 
of purpose may have deterred many British in India from 
expressing misgivings which they could not entirely banish from 
their minds. There may also have been many educated Indians 
who were afraid to say what they really thought through the very 
natural fear that they would be vilified as unpatriotic—a fear 
which causes large numbers of Indians to express a lip sympathy 
with things which they cordially fear and mistrust. As to illiterate 
Indians (very nearly 300,000,000), they have no idea whatever 
what the whole thing is about, except that they are told that, 
‘Swaraj’ is nearer, and suppose that Government must be for 
some mysterious reason on the side of the Swarajists, or the latter 
would not have been enjoying full licence to abuse and oppose the 
Government. 

To come back to the questions that I have just asked, what is 
this all-pervading ‘ fog of suspicion and mistrust’ with which 
every new Viceroy ‘ finds himself involved’? It has been the 
stock-in-trade of Indian politicians ever since this class came 
into existence. It is merely an Oriental exploitation of British 
honesty. They ask for a sign, and directly they have been given 
one sign they ask for another, and so it will be until there are no 
British left to give them any more signs, The fog is not a genuine 
fog, but an artificial smoke screen put up by agitators to cover 
their designs and to make it be thought that they are most reason- 
able men, merely asking to have their honest doubts removed. 
In the first place, Mr. Montagu’s announcement and the effect 
given to it by the Government of India Act were surely signs 
enough of the British Government’s benevolent intention. Yet, 


in the very first Assembly, efforts were made to rip up the infant 
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Constitution, and such efforts have persisted ever since. What 
more signs could be wanted? Enlarged legislative councils 
with overwhelming Indian majorities were conceded ; half the 
‘executive councils consist of Indians, while a number of port- 
folios in every province was entrusted to Indian Ministers. The 
services were steadily Indianised and a beginning made to train 
Indians to officer Indian regiments ; local self-government was 
released froma much-needed control ; fiscal autonomy was granted 
in all essentials, and a start was made with protective duties; 
the Press Act and certain other enactments were given up—a 
step of which the present state of the country shows the unwisdom. 
In fact, the general atmosphere in India has been one of increasing 
Indianisation, not only of personnel, but of commercial and 
economic interests. The Government of India has used its best 
endeavours and all its influence to defend the Indian cause in 
South Africa and throughout the Empire. In spite of all these 
things, we are told of the same old fog persisting. The Govern- 
ment has meekly submitted to the tyranny of an autocratic 
president of its chief Legislative Chamber. It has even refrained 
from prosecuting sedition, except in the case of outbursts so 
rabid that the very stones would have cried out if the law had not 
been set in motion. At every stage the performance of Govern- 
ment has exceeded its promises, and yet the fog of suspicion and 
mistrust has, we are told, thickened instead of lifting—the fog 
of pretence raised by politicians suspicious that Great Britain 
does not mean well by India—and yet more and still more signs 
must be given. 

So Lord Irwin made his famous pronouncement regarding 
‘Dominion status’ and the Round Table Conference. Whom 
exactly does this pronouncement conciliate? It has failed to 
mitigate the violence of the Youth Party, who made a dastardly 
attempt upon the life of the Viceroy and are still planning further 
outrages. It has failed to win the blessing of the so-called saint 
‘Mahatma’ Gandhi and of the National Congress. It is sup- 
posed to have won a few gentlemen who were sitting on the fence 
and who are flatteringly described as moderates. I give here a 
report of the resolutions passed at a ‘moderate’ meeting of 
prominent people of a district in Berar held at a certain cotton 
town, which may be taken as a specimen of what such meetings 
are. It was passed by people of whom not half a dozen probably 
could have given any coherent account of what the term 
‘Dominion status’ might mean. This meeting was held on 
December 15, six weeks after the announcement, and the resolu- 
tions passed were as follows (the italics are mine) : 

1. That this meeting of the prominent people of all the parties in the 
district appreciates the sincerity of H.E. the Viceroy in trying to solve 
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the Indian political problem by making the announcement stating that 
the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress as defined in the Declara- 
tion of 1917 is the attainment of Dominion status. 

2. That this meeting accepts the offer of a joint discussion by repre- 
sentatives of India with the representatives of the British nation. This 
meeting, however, understands that the proposed meeting will proceed 
to frame a scheme of Dominion constitution for India, and will not discuss 
when Dominion status is to be established in India. 

3. That this meeting, however, is of opinion that, in view of the absolute 
necessity of securing a calm atmosphere for the proposed discussion, and 
also with a view to assure the Indian public in a sure and practical manner 
about the good intentions of the Government—a step which has become 
so badly necessary in view of the discussion in the House of Lords and of 
the subsequent letter of Mr. MacDonald in reply to Mr. Baldwin’s letter 
to him in this connexion—the Government will please declare without 
delay the grant of a general amnesty to all the political prisoners in India, 
including revolutionaries of any type. 

4. That to further achieve the objects of the said Declaration this 
meeting considers it absolutely necessary that the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the said Conference be forthwith published, and that effective 
assurances be given to the Indian public that effect will be given to the views 


of the Indian representatives at the proposed Conference. 


This being the kind of stuff of which such meetings are com- 
posed, and also the kind of stuff which they produce, it seems idle 
to lay much stress on the conciliation of the good people of the 
Buldana district. The town of Khamgaon, where this meeting 
was held—and, indeed, the people of the Buldana district—are 
more interested in the price of cotton than in any politics outside 
their district. They live by growing, selling, ginning and press- 
ing cotton, as well as gambling in cotton prices, and that is 
really the only thing that interests them. A handful of pleaders 
must have drafted these resolutions, backed up by schoolboys, 
and meekly accepted by a mystified audience of people who 
know no English. 

It seems fairly obvious that those among the political imtelii- 
gentsia of India who are ambitious to obtain the complete con- 
trol of its Government are divided into three sections : 

(1) The ultra-revolutionary who proposes to use bombs and 
bullets. 

(2) The so-called ‘ non-violent,’ civil disobedience people— 
namely, Gandhi and the National Congress. 

(3) The so-called ‘moderates,’ who envisage complete 
Dominion status at a very early date. 

All these parties aim at absolute independence from British 
control, for the third party regard full Dominion status as tanta- 
mount to independence. These are really all working together, 
and they all three understand quite well what is expected of each 
of them. The National Congress Party likes to have a party of 
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force on its left and a party of so-called constitutionalists om its 


right, who can all, in their several ways, help in obtaining from 
the British nation the withdrawal of British authority at which 
they areaiming. The middle party professes to dislike the bombs 
of the left, yet hails the bomb-throwers as patriots, while the 
constitutional party in their turn deprecate any repression of the 
middle party, holding out the threat that in that case they would 
be driven to join it. 

The Indian princes are very apprehensive about their status, 
They have immense confidence in the sincerity of the Viceroy, 
and naturally support his policy. At the same time, they do not 
wish to antagonise too much the politicians who are able to stir 
up a good deal of mischief in their States. They do not wish to 
express candid opinions about British India in case they invite 
the obvious retort that, if they claim independence of British 
India for themselves, they had better refrain from any inter- 
ference in the concerns of British India. The line of least resist- 
ance, in their case, is to applaud Dominion status for British 
India so long as their own independence is guaranteed. 

When people talk about European opinion they should make 
it clear that they mean the opinion expressed by some leading 
commercial men,- most of whom live in the Presidency towns, 
They do not know what the opinions may be of the rank and file 
of European commercial men living in the country districts, and 
they do not know what the opinion may be of European officials, 
who best of all understand how the governmental machine will 
work or break down under purely Indian control, but are mute 
Large numbers of Europeans in the Presidency towns consist of 
juniors in the big firms ; they take little or no interest in politics, 
and are content to follow the lead of their seniors ; even if they 
thought otherwise, they would hesitate to oppose these seniors. 
Indian politicians have been able to bring economic pressure by 
means of boycotts and strikes upon European commercial men, 
and, finding the Government unable to help them in these diffi- 
culties, while admiring the high character of the Viceroy and his 
sincere efforts to win by conciliation, they have found themselves 
obliged to take their cue from him in the hope that they will 
thereby receive generous consideration from Indian politicians 
whom they have helped to place in power. It seems more likely, 
however, that their efforts at conciliation, however much they 
win the applause of Indian politicians now, will ultimately avail 
them nothing when these politicians are well seated in the saddle 
and this European help is no longer of any use to them. Lord 
Lytton thinks that this announcement has brought peace to 
India. It may have brought about a lull, but the lull is an arti- 
ficia] one, as events are showing and will continue to show. The 
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opposition, violent and non-violent, are redoubling their efforts, 
while the moderate claim has become immediate Dominion 
status with a few transitory safeguards perhaps, but safeguards 
for the removal of which immediate agitation will begin if the 
main prayer is granted. All these results have been brought about 
by convincing everybody in India, who can think at all, that the 
Government is continuously giving way to the agitator. Nothing 
is said about the many hundreds of British and the many 
thousands of educated Indians who heard of the announcement 
with alarm and consternation. Recent attacks on British rule in 
the Assembly were made by men who were supposed to have been 
conciliated, and the British Press in India, which has given its 
blessing to Dominion status, may be hard put to it presently to 
justify its enthusiasm. 

Lord Lytton contends that even the lower castes share the 
dream of Swaraj. If it is a dream, it is a nightmare. A large 
artisan association asked the Simon Commission for a ‘ Free 
State of India,’ but they particularly stipulated that ‘ the control 
of the British Parliament should continue as at present.’ They 
asked that the British personnel in the Army and Civil Ser- 
vices should remain as at present. Their representation was 
full of distrust and detestation of Brahmins, and their detailed 
scheme provided that Brahmins should have no share in the 
Executive Government. What does Lord Lytton himself say 
about ‘ Dominion status’? He emphasises the fact that the words 
used were ‘ Dominion Status,’ not ‘Dominion Constitution’ or 
‘Dominion Governmert.’ He will forgive me for saying that by 
this emphasis he has inadvertently supplied the agitators with 
excellent material for deepening that fog of mistrust which Lord 
Irwin has been trying to dissipate, They will at once say, 
Here is one more instance of British insincerity ; to us Dominion 
status means the full self-governing status of Canada or Australia, 
but here is a responsible man trying to explain it away! Lord 
Lytton is quite correct in saying that if India became fully self- 
governing and stayed within the Empire she would certainly be a 
Dominion, but the substitution of one distant goal for another 
is not what they want. They want immediate power, and if the 
Viceroy’s announcement did not mean both a great accession of 
power and rapid acceleration of its bestowal, then clearer definition 
of the distant goal was of no interest to them at all. That being 
so, Lord Lytton’s contention that the Viceroy’s statement could 
cause no embarrassment to Sir John Simon and his colleagues is 
not sustainable. Lord Lytton writes : 

The statement had no bearing on the subject-matter of Sir John 
Simon’s inquiry. It defines somewhat more explicitly than has hitherto 
been done the goal of that policy which had been foreshadowed in 1917 
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and embodied in the Act of 1919. The Simon Commission is not required 
to state what that policy was: it is asked to express its opinion asito 
whether, in the light of ten years’ experience, that policy was wise or 
unwise—if unwise, how it should be altered; if wise, how it should be 
developed. | 


That is a very accurate description of the Commission’s task, 
but if the Commission came to the conclusion that the 
had been unwise, and recommended its modification, how could 
Lord Lytton then conclude that the announcement will have 
rendered the task of the Commission easier and not harder? 
Lord Lytton has forgotten that Sir John Simon himself, guarded 
as he was, said in the House of Commons that the announcement 
had not made his task easier. The chairman of the Indian 
Central Committee, as reported in the Press, 


freely admitted that Lord Irwin’s announcement had affected both the 
prestige and influence of the Simon Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee. Indeed, he had already heard it said that their reports 
might as well be burnt. In any case they would only form one of many 
pieces of evidence at the London Conference. 


Lord Lytton, however, affirms that ‘ those who say the announce- 
ment should not have been made till after the publication of 
the Commission’s Report fail altogether to understand Lord 
Irwin’s object in making it.’ The point is not what Lord Irwin’s 
object was, but whether it was likely to have, or has had, the 
effect that he intended. 

Lord Lytton specially commends Mr. Baldwin’s speech in the 
House of Commons as making up for most of the mischief caused 
by other speakers. That speech, however well intended, will 
not affect the opinion or action of Indian politicians. The 
Janambhumi of Madras spoke of Mr. Baldwin as ‘ this ironmonger 
and merchant,’ and stated that Indians did not care a jot what 
Mr. Baldwin’s ideas might or might not be about Dominion status, 

It is, however, in the latter portion of the Lord Lytton’s 
article that the statement of his conclusions seem so much in 
conflict with his general optimism. He gives several reasons, 
founded on his own experience in Bengal, why the whole scheme 
of government based on parliamentary models, which is the one 
favoured by the Indian intelligentsia, ‘is practically unattain- 
able.’ 


The Swarajist politician [he writes] professes that it is only with a 
‘ satanic ’ Government that he will not co-operate. In practice it is not so. 
He finds it just as difficult to co-operate with his own countrymen. Every 
Indian claims to speak in the name of India, but there are few subjects 
on which other Indians will accept his authority. Not even for the sake 
of India will the Hindu make any concession to the Moslem or the Moslem 
to the Hindu, the Brahmin to the non-Brahmin or the man of caste to the 
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outcast e. The Sikh is disowned by the Mahratta, the Madrassi by the 
Jat; . . . and the Bengali will not co-operate even with himself. This 
lack of confidence makes all representative machinery unworkable. 


We also find him writing ‘ the Viceroy’s statement was at once 
recognised and welcomed, as both a satisfactory recognition of the 
Indian national ideal and as a practical contribution to its attain- 
ment,’ This seems somewhat out of accord with the statement 
that Indians are so torn with internal dissensions, and so mis- 
trustful of one another, that ‘ representative machinery is unwork- 
able.’ There are, it is true, ‘ Nationalists’ in India—namely, 
people who would like India to be a nation ; but there is no true 
national ideal, because there is no true nation to support it. Then, 
again, Lord Lytton writes : 

Indian politicians are accustomed in their speeches and writings to 
fepresent political crime and hostility as the consequences of repression. 
Historically the exact opposite is the case. In recent years crime and 
violence have always followed concessions, and repression has, of course, 
followed crime. 

I entirely agree with Lord Lytton as to the correctness of this 
sequence of actions and reactions, but the statement requires 
asmall amplification. It is concessions to enemies, and not to 
loyal friends, that produce these results. Loyalists are invariably 
overlooked, while concessions to appease opponents is the key- 
note of our policy. Concessions to noisy opponents are accom- 
panied, as they must be, by the alienation of our friends and 
supporters. In spite of all these statements, Lord Lytton 
remains very optimistic. ‘ If these general features of the situa- 
tion are remembered,’ he writes, ‘there has been nothing sur- 
prising or disturbing in recent events in India.’ There has indeed 
been nothing surprising to those who know India, but I disagree 
entirely that there has been nothing disturbing. Further on 
Lord Lytton writes: ‘ The strength of the independence move- 
ment was put to the test all over India on January 26, and 
proved a complete frost. The response of the country to the 
new appeal was shown to be negligible.’ Mr. Gandhi's choice of 
dates for his theatrical shows has not been his strongest point. 
The time was too short for any organisation, and, as the millions 
do not know what exactly they were to approve, the response was 
limited. It is necessary to find specific local grievances on which 
to move the multitude. Mr. Gandhi is content with small begin- 
nings, from which insidious results will follow. Nevertheless, it 
was a sorry spectacle for the Union Jack to be trampled in the 
dust and burnt, and the Swaraj flag unfurled, without any apparent 
protest from the Government or its supporters. Lord Lytton 
perhaps hardly appreciates the effect on the populace of insults 
to the honour of the Government, and how it infers from such 
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insults, when they go unpunished, that this once powerful Govern. 
ment fears to take action. Every Indian, from the highest to 
the lowest, has his izzat or his own proper pride, and the Govern. 
ment cannot afford to have its izza¢t constantly lowered in the 
eyes of the populace. There is no half-way house in India 
between standing in awe of a power and holding it in contempt, 
The passage from one frame of mind to the other may be slow 
at first, but its momentum increases very rapidly as the process 
goes on. The cumulative effect of flaunted disobedience 

Government may one day prove startling to those who beco: 

accustomed to tolerating petty incidents because, for the time 
being, they seem petty. You cannot afford in the East to pass 
over virulent abuse which in England may be treated as mere 
Hyde Park oratory. The mischief is very insidious, The thin 
crust which covers subterranean forces may crack, and then the 
eruption of these forces may be violent and widespread. ath 

Lord Lytton has described how the scene is set for the various 
stages that are to follow upon the Simon Commission’s Report. 
He has explained what bad preparation the various actors are 
making for a harmonious performance, and he finishes with the 
pious hope that the piece may yet go well on the night, yet he 
admits that ‘ the task which we have set ourselves to accomplish 
is one which has never yet been accomplished in the history of 
the world.’ ‘ To ignore the difficulties,’ he says, ‘ to be blind to 
the facts, is to court failure. To exaggerate the difficulties, to be 
lacking in faith, is to court despair.’ The cleavages between 
different kinds of Indians over a vast sub-continent are not in 
the least exaggerated by Lord Lytton—if anything, they are 
understated ; but the difficulty is that it is not Lord Lytton’s 
faith or Lord Irwin’s faith that can cause these cleavages to 
disappear, but only the faith of the Indians of all races, creeds, 
and castes in one another. It is this that is lacking, and neither 
we nor any other foreigner can supply the deficiency. 

“Most Indians feel to-day,’ says Lord Lytton, ‘that they 
would rather see India free than India compulsorily well governed.’ 
It is a nice epigram, but it unfortunately does not represent the 
facts. This is a slogan of the Indian Press, and the text of the 
Swarajist oration, to captivate innocent British ears, and to 
exalt hysterical Indian students. It is Lord Lytton himself who 
has told us that ‘ the independence movement proved a complete 
frost.’ 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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THE COTTON TRADE 


THE difficulties of the cotton trade are so loudly lamented, and so 
little understood, that one must try to see them in proper per- 
spective before suggesting or applying any remedy. At present 
it is suffering from diseases which proceed from two different 
causes—one of them of the well-known temporary and periodic 
type, and the other a permanent and new kind of trouble which 
requires a new remedy. 

The temporary cause of its troubles is one to which this trade 
has been liable at all times. As a rule in pre-war days the annual 
consumption of cotton goods was reckoned to rise at a pretty 
steady average rate of 2} per cent. per annum. Consumption 
used periodically to get ahead of production, with a consequent 
tise in prices and better profits. The good dividends paid by 
cotton companies brought about the immediate building of 
cotton mills. As a result the increased production got well ahead 
of consumption. A period of depression set in which lasted until 
consumption again caught up the productive capacity of the 
world. The reactions both ways were brief, and on the average 
worked out satisfactorily to those concerned. In other respects 
bad times in the cotton trade were much the same as bad times 
in any other trade. They followed the rise and fall in raw 
materials. When raw materials were falling in price there were 
losses. Our purchases were always made in gold and our sales 
toa large extent in silver. Therefore very large crops of cotton 
which brought prices down meant a lowering of the price of our 
product, a loss on all stocks of cotton goods wherever held, and a 
temporary depression. The resultant low prices brought about 
an acceleration in demand and a rapid adjustment. The size of 
the crops of cotton was of small importance compared with the 
effect of a monetary crisis in lowering the price of raw materials ; 
but, whatever the cause, deflation had an equally bad effect on 
the trade. One has only to study the course of business for the 
past twenty-five years and note the periods of prosperity and the 
reverse to realise this. 

A particularly interesting incident occurred in 1907. In the 
latter part of that year there was a very serious American slump 
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comparable to the one which took place in 1929. My recollection 
of the result is still pretty vivid. Exchange in Shanghai dropped 
from 3s. to the tael to 2s. 4d. to the tael between October 31, 1907, 
and December 31. Raw cotton prices had an equally severe fall ; 
1908 was a sad year of liquidation. 

Taking it all round, it is not very difficult to distinguish the 
temporary troubles from the permanent by a study of the past: 
1903-1907 were years of growing prosperity and rising prices in 
this trade ; 1908 a year of adjustment owing to that prosperity 
having over-reached itself; 1909-1913, again, years of growing 
prosperity and rising prices. In 1914 there were people in the 
cotton trade who realised that something was going to break, 
The war brought a new element into operation, but those who 
were looking for trouble were hardly prepared for the grim aspect 
that trouble took. 

One need hardly refer to the 1919-1920 boom and slump, 
which showed all the usual features in an extreme form. There 
was a revival from 1922 to 1924. Following this, there has again 
been a period of continually falling prices for all commodities, and 
gradually, and bit by bit, raw materials have fallen to a very low 
price. The effect isthat, on the average, any merchant business 
carried on during these years has meant a loss for someone, 
Suppose prices have fallen 20 per cent. in these five years and a 
transaction in cotton goods from the raw materials to the wearer 
takes on the average six months to complete. This is probably 
an underestimate. In these ten periods of six months there has 
been an average loss of 2 per cent. on every transaction to 
someone. Of course the loss is not a perfectly regular one. 
During the period there have been temporary rises and falls, but 
in the end this is how it works out. In the modern history of the 
cotton trade one must go back to the eighties of the last century 
to find a similar length of time over which depression has been 
spread. 

The culminating point has been reached with the late crisis in 
America. The boom in America did our trade but little good, 
whereas we are now suffering from the full devastating effects of 
its sump on commodity prices. There is a bottom to everything. 
One concludes prices cannot go down for ever. A change in the 
direction of commodity prices would bring our cotton trade out 
of the purely periodic difficulties due to the operation of the trade 
cycle. 

In emphasising this part of the problem it has been my object 
to bring home the point that, even under conditions that ruled 
during the peak of our production, these past few years would 
have been a time of suffering and depression. Let it be granted, 

then, that the present is a time of unnatural depression arising 
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from causes which it is outside the power of the cotton trade 
to control. But suppose that cotton, silver, and all the other 
commodities affecting the trade get on an even keel again or 
show a steady average rise all round. What further problems 
are there to solve before cotton can become the useful com- 
modity it was to the country in pre-war days ? 

The contrast between the cotton trade then and now may be 
expressed. in the yardage of our total exports in the two periods. 
In the years 1911-1912 it was in the region of 7,000,000,000 yards ; 
during the period 1927-1929 rather under 4,000,000,000 yards. 
Then the yearly quantity before the war was rising, and now it 
is falling. At the same time the total world export trade in 
cotton goods is not very far off the total quantity in the pre-war 
years, but other nations have acquired what we have lost. 
There is still a steady rise in the annual consumption of cotton 
goods throughout the world, though this does not appear to be 
so rapid as in the former period. 

The division of the cotton trade into horizontal sections 
almost wholly isolated from one another is a phenomenon which 
is familiar to all students of the industry, as is also the intense 
individualism of the Lancashire industrialist. On the producing 
side, so far as spinning and weaving are concerned, labour is, 
generally speaking, as horizontally divided as capital. In fact, 
all sections of the cotton trade are a series of parallel lines that 
never meet except to exchange pleasant lunches and dinners. 
Each section usually ascribes its woes to all the others. There 
are, however, some notable exceptions to this principle, and a 
Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations has been set up 
which has been of great value in putting the true perspective 
before everyone in the trade. Moreover, in certain branches of the 
finishing trades there is pretty close contact between employersand 
employees. But, with these exceptions, most sections only meet 
in a business way when they have something to complain about ! 

The most important horizontal divisions are : 


(1) The spinning mills, about 800 in number. 

(2) The combined spinning and weaving mills, about 600. 
(3) The weaving sheds, about 800. 

(4) The finishers. 


(5) The merchants, about 3000. 


There are about 55,000,000 spindles and 750,000 looms. This is 
sufficient under good management and at full pressure to turn 
out the pre-war volume of goods. There are at present about 
975 per cent. of them at work turning out the two-thirds of that 
pre-war quantity now required. 
There are two distinct divisions on the spinners’ side—those 
112 
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who spin the best cotton, chiefly Egyptian, and the rest. The 
Egyptian spindles are about 18,000,000 in all. These may be 
dismissed in a few words. They are almost all mills of the most 
modern construction and kept up to the pitch of perfection. Their 
product has few, if any, rivals in the world. They are led by the 
Fine Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, a sound, well-financed 
and well-run company with some 5,000,000 spindles. There are 
also the newly formed Combined Egyptian Mills with 3,500,000 
spindles, and Cross and Winkworth with 2,000,000. Generally 
speaking, the troubles which the Egyptian spinning mills suffer 
from are caused by over-capitalisation in some cases, poor 
financial arrangements in others, and above all by the temporary 
phase of universal bad trade now prevalent. Great improve- 
ments could be effected by closer working arrangements between 
the mills to avoid the evil effects of over-production. Technically 
the position of the mills is sound enough, though one would like 
to see rather more unity of action in many directions. When 
trade generally improves it will probably be found that any real 
distress now existing in this portion of the spinning trade will 
pass away—assuming, of course, that the efforts at present being 
made by these mills to put their house in order financially will be 
successful. 

After omitting a large number of spindles used for doubling 
and special trades, one may assume there are between 25,000,000 
and 30,000,000 spindles available for the lower qualities of cotton 
goods. These spindles are generally referred to as the American 
section, because they largely spin American cotton, though 
Indian and other cottons are also used. It is hardly possible to 
imagine any trade nearer bankruptcy than this. There are mills, 
here and there, still capable of paying dividends, but the vast 
majority are mortgaged up to the hilt and still losing money. 
There is a great deal of demand for their products, but only 
enough to fill a proportion of the spindles. Consequently there is 
a desperate scramble for every pound of yarn on offer. The only 
standard of price considered by the millowners is whether it is 
cheaper to run the mill with the order or to shut it up. Actually 
the business goes in almost all cases to the mill which will accept 
the greatest loss. One might imagine that the result would be 
cheap prices for yarns, and in a measure this is true. Unfortu- 
nately it is not so true as it was, owing to the steady loss of 
efficiency. Costs are definitely becoming dearer because the mills 
are no longer kept at that pitch of perfection of which Lancashire 
was so proud. 

There is still great controversy in Lancashire as to why this 
state of affairs exists in the American section of the spinning 


trade. Some say that the mills are all right, and that when the 
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temporary phase of bad trade is over all will be well. This is no 
longer a very popular view. Others say that the selfish policy of 
the finishing combines and the incapacity of the merchants has 
been the great contributory cause. The same people are inclined 
to blame the banks for lending them money and demanding 
interest on their loans. These reasons are very popular amongst 
spinners. Many other reasons may also be given. The enormous 
inflation of capital during the boom period of 1919-1920, the 
heavy burdens left on the mills, and the insufficient working 
capital are blamed for the present depression because they have 
crippled the ability of mills to keep their repairs and renewals 
up to date. Meanwhile, our competitors have successfully sub- 
stituted yarns made of Indian and other cheaper cottons for our 
superior but dearer goods made of American cotton. As our 
spinning mills are not laid out efficiently to make use of this 
cheaper raw material we have been left behind. 

Whatever the cause may be, the first great problem of the 
cotton trade lies with the spinning mills. They are the founda- 
tion on which the cotton trade is built. Until they are on a sound 
basis and can produce yarns in competition with the world no 
other effort will be successful. The loss of our trade has been 
mostly in goods made of lower grade yarns. We must be able to 
manufacture these yarns at a price which can compete with the 
test of the world before any recovery can take place. The one 
effort to attempt this seriously is being made by the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation, which is struggling hard to combat the innate 
conservatism and sturdy individualism of the Lancashire manu- 
facturer. The promoters believe that it is possible to compete 
with the world if the effort is set about in a scientific and orderly 
way. They have advertised their intentions pretty widely, and 
few students of industrial matters can have avoided hearing of 
them. 

The problems of the weaving trade are of a somewhat different 
nature. The weavers, or manufacturers as they are called, have 
begun to suffer from the use of automatic looms by their com- 
petitors. Here they have to meet a very perplexing problem. It 
is cheaper to weave on ordinary Lancashire looms than on auto- 
matic looms if forty-eight hours a week is the utmost time during 
which the automatic loom can be used. On the other hand, it 
is much cheaper to use automatic looms if they are worked in two 
shifts or ninety-six hours a week. The trade unions working for 
the amenities of those whose interests they look after have set 
their faces against two shifts and have won their point. Generally 
the result is very poor wages for the workers on ordinary Lan- 
cashire looms. We are back to the early struggles of the hand 
loom against the power loom, except that the struggle is now 
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between the power loom and the automatic, with the trade unions 
far more powerful—indeed, one might say the arbiters in the 
struggle. One may divide the weavers into two lots—those who 
weave the staple cloths for the millions and those who use 
specialised skill for weaving difficult cloths. The latter are not 
too badly off even under present conditions, but the condition of 
the former is not much better than that of the cotton spinners, 
The old firms which produced the bulk of the cloths destined 
for the East, the Hornbys and Calverts and the rest, have gone, 
owing to the loss of their trade to Japan. The new mass produc- 
tion cloths have not yet been found. This will be the second 


effort that the Lancashire Cotton Corporation has got to make, 


unless some separate combination of weavers is formed to devote 
their attention to the task. 

_ The finishers, the dyers, bleachers and printers, have long ago 
formed themselves into federations surrounding great central com- 
bines. They have devoted their attention to price fixing in order 
to enable them to show moderate profits under any state of trade. 
To them the slipping away of the lower class trade in mass pro- 
duction goods is beginning to be felt asa calamity. It is becoming 
more and more difficult for them to make their prices cover the 
losses they suffer in keeping a proportion of their works stopped. 
They have hitherto held aloof from all other branches of the 
trade and devoted themselves entirely to perfecting the technical 
side of their own special branch of the trade. This attitude is 
beginning to become impossible, as the consequences of the lack 
of trade are becoming serious. 

Finally we come to the merchants. There, again, it is impos- 
sible to give instances of any definite failure to perform their 
function. If any such failure is imputed to them, they say, with 
much truth, that no one, however organised, can sell goods if 
the price is not right. Yet there is a distinct feeling among 
many merchants that there is a lack of progress in the mercantile 
science of selling: however, it is exceedingly difficult to place 
one’s finger on the spot. 

Considering the cotton trade either as a whole or in detail, 
it must be remembered that the methods employed were suc- 
cessful while the industry was growing—indeed, right up to the 
war. Even at that time keen observers were beginning to be 
aware that there were ominous signs of difficulties ahead. Com- 
petition was beginning to show itself here and there, though in 
no case were the symptoms sufficiently serious to call for more 
than passing notice. All the other exporting countries of the 
world together only accounted for 15 per cent. of the world’s 
export trade, while Lancashire supplied 85 per cent. Now the 
other exporting countries of the world have captured half of the 
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hindrances to the expansion of the export trade which will 
persist, against which no action we can take will be of much avail. 


Many countries have erected their own. cotton mills, and behind 
the shelter of enormous tariff barriers are endeavouring to build 


up an industry which will, at least, supply their own wants. 


On the other hand, the total export trade of the world in cotton 
goods is nearly equal to the pre-war volume, and appears to be 

ing. This trade will go to the most efficient producer ; or 
perhaps it might be better to say to the producer who will 
provide what is wanted at the cheapest price. In many parts of 
the world we are still the most favoured suppliers, and one usually 
finds that this is the case where quality and originality of design 
are of more importance than cheapness. Where we have lost 
the greatest proportion of the trade is in those countries where a 
durable, hard-wearing cloth is: more important to the poorest 
people. They would, no doubt, prefer the better looking, better 
quality cloths, but these people live so near the margin of starva- 
tion that utility is all that matters. Until very recently Lan- 
cashire used to supply this class of cloth. She has now been 
challenged by the genius of that other island race, the Japanese, 
who by sheer efficiency, hard thinking, and hard work have 
adapted to the use of these races with a low standard of living 
taw material which we either would not or could not use. 

It would be a mistake to delude ourselves into the belief that 
foreign countries owe their competitive power only to the lower 
standard of living under which they are content to work. It 
helps in the initial stages, but in the end you get the standard of 
efficiency you pay for. A very large proportion of the cloths 
which have cut us out of our largest markets are made of cheaper 
grades of cotton than we are accustomed to handle in Great 
Britain. It requires greater efficiency to turn these into pre- 
sentable cloths than is the case with superior raw material. 
Where we are beaten in competition, and find that, on analysis, 
our competitors are using cotton equal to our own, we can afford 
to smile, because this trade usually returns to us. Where we find 
ourselves beaten by 10 per cent. in price by an article which 
appears as good as our own, and find that, on analysis, this result 
has been produced with a cheaper raw material, then we cannot 
afford to ignore it ; we are confronted with an efficiency greater 
than our own. This occurs too often and too regularly to be 
accidental, and we must reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
other people besides ourselves can produce efficiently. It was 
our custom to supply goods to the poorer countries which con- 
sisted half of cloth and half of flour, beautiful in appearance and 
thoroughly appreciated by those who could not afford a cloth 
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made all of cotton. Much of this trade has gone to the countries : 


which produce a much worse-looking article made of inferior 
cotton, but all cotton and just as cheap, weight for weight, as the 


cloths we used to supply. Gradually the appearance of these’ 


cloths has been improved as technical efficiency has grown, and 
gradually our old cloths have been driven from the Eastern 
markets wherever price and value are the supreme test of the 
marketability of an article and the appearance only secondary. 

The answer to this is that Lancashire, with her long tradition 
of skill and her undoubted genius in the field of production, had 
better set to work and alter her ways so as to out-rival her rivals, 
All she wants is to adapt her machinery and methods to what 
the world now requires, as once she did in order to supply what the 
world then wanted. No one doubts that she has that ability and 
adaptability, and one may well wonder why she does not use 
them. Perhaps the explanation may have become clear from the 
account of the cotton trade given earlier in this article. It is well 
to remember, also, that we have trade unions whose only concern 
is the retention of hard-won privileges, and who feel their only 
business is to resist any change of any kind, lest it may weaken 
their hold on these privileges. The last thing they consider is 
that the state of world trade in cotton goods is any business of 
theirs. 

We have a spinning trade in the last gasp of poverty, which 
sticks to its spinning and would laugh at you if you suggested 
they could not use short-staple cotton. Spinners will tell you they 
have used it for years. Nevertheless, they have no money to 
carry out the extensive alterations necessary in their mills if 
they are to use it efficiently. Weavers cannot weave with auto- 
matic looms as it interferes with cherished trade union principles. 
They have not the yarns necessary, because they are not made 
here. The finishers hold themselves aloof from the other pro- 
ducing sections and from the merchants. The merchants cannot 
sell the low-grade staples, because they cannot buy them at a 
price competitive with the rest of the world, and ipso facto confine 
themselves to the sale of more specialised goods. The loss of 
turnover interferes with their power of expansion and enterprise, 
and causes them to cut down their staffs in order to prevent 
themselves being overwhelmed by their overhead charges. 

Until the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations 
became active three years ago there was no real point of contact 
between the various sections of the trade.. During the period of 
its activity there have been many signs of an increasing desire 
for co-operation. In so individualistic a community a voluntary 
organisation such as this has to proceed with extreme caution, 
as it has to carry everyone with it, and every public decision has 
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to be more or less unanimous. There was a body of spinners 
formed called the Cotton Yarn Association which endeavoured 
by voluntary and co-operative efforts to help to pull the spinning 
trade round. This functioned for some years, and eventually 
found itself defeated by the impossibility of getting the Lancashire 
spinners to work together except under compulsion. The pro- 
moters of the Cotton Yarn Assocation did not give up in despair 
when they saw their voluntary effort brought to nought. They 
began to devise plans for bringing spinning mills together on a 
basis of amalgamation. This required for its success some outside 
stimulus and some guarantee of fresh money in order to get the 
new company started. This was found, owing to the interest 
taken in the idea by the Governor of the Bank of England and 
the keen assistance and loyal backing of certain of the local 
Manchester banks—an interesting example of the value of local 
knowledge possessed by local boards of bank directors to an 
industry when some unusual remedy is required for an unusual 
situation. Though it is difficult to stimulate any real interest 
among bank directors to whom a special trade is something they 
only know by hearsay, it is certainly somewhat easier, if this 
trade touches them hourly and daily in their own persons, or in 
the persons with whom they are constantly in contact. 

Aided by this backing, the Lancashire Cotton Corporation is 
trying to introduce into the cotton trade a spirit of rationalisation. 
Its first task is the acquisition of the necessary raw materials of 
the right kind in the most economical possible manner. Next, 
a combination of cotton spinning mills must be acquired at such 
a price and in such a manner as to have a considerable influence 
on the trade, especially on the American cotton side. Time and 
money are also necessary to reorganise the mills to meet modern 
conditions. In the opinion of the promoters the essential prin- 
ciple is that there must be no fixed charges to pay in acquiring 
the mills. The method is simple, though the application is 
complicated. 

It is intended to begin with 10,000,000 spindles out of the 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 available in the American section. 
During 1929 some 7,000,000 spindles were brought in, and it is 
expected that the figure of 10,000,000 will be attained during 
1930. This will have a very marked controlling effect on the 
American section of the trade. An endeavour is being made to 
organise the management on modern lines. This might perhaps 
be taken for granted, but modern methods are not very common 
in the cotton trade, and they rather shock Lancashire. A good 
many alterations will be made in the mills in order to adapt them 
to the use of lower grades of cotton, such as are used exten- 


sively in Japan and on the Continent. Standardising of yarns 
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and economies of various kinds will be, and in fact are already 
being, introduced. 

Many criticisms of the corporation policy are generally made; 
one is that there are not enough spindles to control the spinning 
trade. Probably, however, the concentration of so large a portion 
of the trade in one hand will enable the corporation to exert a 
control quite out of proportion to its size, as its competitors will 
control only a few hundred thousand spindles each at the out- 
side. From the point of view of actual size 10,000,000 spindles is 
considerable—about as many as any other country possesses, 
with the exception of America. If this number can be handled 
effectively there is no doubt that there will be additions. 

Obviously the first task of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
will be to produce yarn as cheaply as its foreign competitors, 
This is believed to be quite possible when really thorough organisa- 
tion has been introduced and the purchase of the right types of 
raw material by experts is combined with the use of the right 
machinery. However, this will not put the goods into the hands 
of the customers, and many more stages are required, Weaving 
is also being undertaken by the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, 
which expects to. acquire some 30,000 looms. There are an 
almost infinite number of problems waiting to be solved in weavy- 
ing: the use of Lancashire looms versus automatic looms, the 
problems of how the necessary arrangements can be made with 
the weavers’ unions, and so on. The equally difficult question 
of standardising cloths is also very important. It is to be hoped 
that some weavers’ combine will come into existence to solve 
these problems. At present, with a few exceptions, every 500 
looms constitute a different company. There are about 1400 
companies owning looms, and they own between them 750,000, 
This is a hopeless position from the point of view of research, 
If no special weavers’ combine can be formed, the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation will have to deal with this problem also. 

It is improbable that either finishing or merchanting will 
cause serious difficulties to the Lancashire Cotton Corporation. 
Combines on a large scale already exist in the finishing trades. 
It is true that there are very strict price-fixing arrangements in 
existence, and that the finishers have held themselves aloof from 
the rest of the trade in the past. This attitude is not likely to 
last when they have combines of equal size and strength with 
whom to enter into direct relations. It is rather difficult fora 
combine covering a whole section of a trade to enter into relations 
of any sort with 3000 different merchants, 1400 different weavers 
(including combined spinning and weaving companies), and 1400 
different spinners (also including combined firms). With mer- 
chants relations should not be difficult. They must be worked 
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out carefully, but it is too early to prophesy what course such 
relations will follow. 

The real fact is that the Lancashire Cotton Corporation will 
find much of its work made easy for it if it can, as it is confident 
that it can, produce yarns and cloth cheaper than is possible 
under the present system. Its task will be quite simple if it can 
show that its prices for grey cloth in Manchester will compete 
with Japanese prices in Osaka. 

K. D. STEwart. 
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SLUM CLEARANCE 


A REPLY 


Mr. E. D. Srmon, in his interesting article in the last number of 
The Nineteenth Century, gives it as his opinion that the really 
difficult task which confronts the nation to-day in connexion 
with slum clearance is the building of good houses into which 
can be moved the people who are at present living in those slums, 
And he advocates, once again, more subsidies, and to a specially 
selected and favoured class of slum-dwellers—those with families, 
Mr. Simon is, in the first place, strangely oblivious of the effect of 
subsidies on building’ prices and the attainment of the much to 
be commended object of obtaining houses at lower rents; and, 
in the second place, he apparently holds the firm opinion that 
present housing prices are reasonable and cannot be reduced. 
In order, therefore, to attain new houses at reasonable rents for 
the poorer paid members of the community, he returns once 
again to subsidies, and he selects out of such poorer paid workers 
a special class to receive such aid. The people who remain 
in the slums are not to receive further State help, but those who 
are fortunate enough to get into the new houses are to receive it 
if they have families, but not otherwise. It is not surprising 
that this project up to the present has not received the support 
of either Mr. Simon’s own party or of any other party in the 
State. The history of the subsidies to the building trade and their 
effect on building prices in this country is an interesting one, 
and its lesson is plain. It is of great moment because of our 
need, not only for the production of more new houses, but, what 
is more important still, houses at a rent which the poorer members 
of the community are able to pay. That is, indeed, the most 
urgent housing matter at the present time in thiscountry. Itisin 
this all-important respect that the Wheatley Act, with its provision 
of larger subsidies, has been such a complete failure. What has 
been the course of the Housing subsidy and its effect on prices ? 
In 1921, when the Addison Act was in operation, the average 
price of a non-parlour house was 665/. In July the scheme was 
closed down, and the price immediately began to fall, until in 
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December 1922 it reached 346/. In 1923 the Chamberlain Act 
was introduced, which on a different economical basis reintroduced 
the subsidy, and immediately the price went up. The subsidy 
under the Chamberlain scheme was equivalent to a capital sum 
of about 75/. per house. In January 1924 the price had gone up 
by 4o/., and the average price of the non-parlour house had gone 
up to 386/. The next stage is equally interesting and significant. 
Under the Wheatley Act the subsidy was increased to r16ol., 

and the price immediately went up again; and by October it 
was 451/. a house, and it remained at that figure until December 
1926. Whenever the subsidy was increased the price of houses 
rose. Mr. Chamberlain then decided to reduce the subsidy in the 
belief that the amount of the subsidy was a vital and important 
factor in fixing the price. It is an interesting fact to record that 
when the actual announcement to reduce the subsidy was made, 
although, in fact, it was not actually reduced until the October 
following, prices again began to fall until they dropped to 330/. 
In fact, since the change in the subsidy, the price dropped by 
no less than 112/. a house. Is not the lesson plain? And is it 
not confirmed by subsequent events ? 

Mr. Greenwood became Minister of Health, and he reversed 
the policy of his predecessor in reducing the subsidy from 
October last under the Wheatley Act from 7/. ros. to 6/., and 
in agricultural districts from 11/. to 9/. tos. But it should also 
be recorded that he took the responsibility of refusing to interfere 
with the Order that abolished altogether the subsidy under the 
Chamberlain Act of 1923. The present subsidy therefore con- 
tinues to be paid in accordance with the 1924 Housing Act, and 
the relation between the number of new houses built in this 
country and their price should once more be noted by the social 
observer. The number of-State-assisted houses which had been 
authorised in England and Wales during October, November, 
and December 1928 was 25,305 ; for the same months in 1929 the 
figure had fallen to 19,824. So far as price is concerned, the 
Greenwood policy has stopped the hitherto continuous fall, and 
we find that whereas in December 1928 the price of the non- 
parlour house was 338/.,in December 1929 the figure was 3701. 
There may have been special factors affecting prices in that 
month, but it can be confidently said that the fall in the price 
of houses had been definitely checked. There is only one other 
set of figures which is material in view of the intimate connexion 
much stressed in Labour circles between the housing subsidy and 
unemployment in the building trades. In January 1930 there 
were 149,403 insured persons classified as belonging to the building 
industry and recorded as unemployed in Great Britain. 

So much for the subsidy and new housing; but, apart from 
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that question, can we accept the contention, expressed or implied, 
that, even under present conditions and the present Government 
policy, housing prices are fair and reasonable and cannot be 
reduced ? 

The average price of non-parlour houses included in conthall 
passed by, or in the direct-labour schemes of, local authorities ip 
England and Wales during the year 1929 was 344/. But there 
are many instances of variations in cost. The average price per 
house in Huddersfield (795 square feet) was 414/.; in Wolverton 
(768 square feet), 400/.; whilst in Carlisle, with an average area 
of 647 square feet per house, it was 28z/., and in Whitwood (725 
square feet per house), 306/. 

The attention of the housing reformer in this connexion can 
usefully be directed to a recent statement publicly made bya 
man who has had great practical experience, and who has made 
a considerable contribution himself to solving our housing 
problem. Sir J. Tudor Walter, M.P., in an address last monthon 
housing, said that he did not believe in any form of State subsidy; 
that the cost of building was still ridiculously high ; that he was 
building at 300/., and that even that was too much. ‘ The non- 
parlour house of thé three-bedroom type ought not to cost, under 
proper organisation of materials and workmanship, more than 
2601, to 2651. a house. If you reckon that out, you could geta 
6s. a week basis for your rent.’ 

All these facts should be before us in considering the next 
great advance in connexion with slum clearance. This problem 
may be pronounced sufficiently urgent and vital without in any 
way belittling the great housing effort that has already been 
made in this country. The State, local authorities, and private 
enterprise have been undeniably right in concentrating first, 
since the Armistice, on the erection of new houses. In the 
erecting of some 1,500,000 houses a record has been achieved 
which has certainly not been exceeded by any other country, 
and the standards of accommodation have been high. We often 
hear of what, for instance, has been achieved in Vienna ; but 
conditions in this country and Vienna are not comparable, and 
the standards of accommodation fall considerably below those 
considered necessary in this country. About 75 per cent. of the 
tenements there consist of a kitchen and one room and have an 
area of from 400 to 450 square feet, and the rents are based only 
on maintenance costs and take no account of capital charges. 
No country has made such a contribution to its housing problem 
as Great Britain. The total sum paid on account of Exchequer 
subsidy alone since the Armistice has been over 82,000,000), 
and our present annual liability is nearly 11,000,000/. The great 
mass of the people of this country will not grudge any further 
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gums which may be necessary for a properly planned and economic 

of slum clearance, but they will expect the lessons of the 
past to be studied, and demand that the experience we have 
gained, often at great cost, shall not be ignored in the next step 
we take to clear the slum. 


KINGSLEY Woop. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF ENGLISH CORN- 
GROWING } 


ENGLISH corn-growing has a glorious, if chequered, past ; it has 
a gloomy present. I leave its uncertain future to those who have 
the gift of political prophecy. I begin with the ‘past and start 
from September 1857. I choose that date, not because it was 
the year of a great panic in the City, and of the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny, but because it was the date when I received one 
of the most vivid impressions of my early childhood. The scene 
was the lower slope of Arreton Down, in the Isle of Wight. There 
I saw four teams of oxen ploughing, and the sight fascinated me, 
I can see them still; those massive tawny beasts coming and going 
with their slow, deliberate pace, and ever, as they went and 
came, the upturned furrows, glistening in the sunshine, multi- 
plied. Plough-oxen must have already become rare, or they 
would not have arrested the imagination of a child. So long as 
plough-shares were made of wood and traces of twisted wythies, 
their steady pull gave them a practical advantage over horses, 
Now they were supplanted by the speedier animal. They had 
become survivals from a leisurely age, medieval and even 
Biblical, when, except during the feverish rush of harvest, speed 
had little value and time was not yet reckoned as money. Two 
years afterwards I was taken to see the first steam-plough—they 
were, I think, invented in 1857—that was brought into the neigh- 
bourhood. Sixty years later, the Board of Agriculture, of which 
I was then President, placed 4000 tractors on the land of England 
and Wales, and the advertisement which they received during 
the last two or three years of the Great War gave them an 
immediate place in the work of the farm. From the ox to the 
tractor is a vast advance which illustrates the general speeding-up 
of farming that characterises the last seventy years of agriculture. 

In 1857 manual labour was all-important. Machinery was 
little employed. Even turnip-slicers and chaff-cutters had not 
displaced the chopper. Wheat or roots were generally sown by 
drills, either owned or hired. But many crops were still sown by 


1 The following pages form the substance of an address given to the Agri- 
cultural School at Cambridge on March 7, 1930. 
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hand broadcast. When the grain crops were ripe for harvest 
they were reaped by hand, either with the sickle or with the 
scythe. The sickle takes us back to the harvest fields of Boaz, 
and Ruth gleaning behind the reapers. No other implement was 
possible where surface drainage threw arable land into the high 
tidges and deep furrows which survive in some of our pastures, 
suggesting by their sinuous curves the difficulty of turning the 
long and cumbrous ploughs. But the great development of 
scientific drainage in the ’forties enabled the land to be laid flat 
and prepared the way for speedier means of harvesting. In 1857 
the scythe was fast supplanting the sickle. It has in turn given 
way to the reaper and binder, which successive improvements 
have perfected since binder twine was first used in 1877. The 
grain itself was prepared for market by hand labour. The 
threshing machine has long since displaced the threshing floor and 
the flail (familiar tomy childhood), the hand-turned winnowing 
wheel, with the sacking tied to the spokes, and the casting shovel 
which separated the heavy from the light grain. It was the 
variety and intricacy of these and similar manual operations, and 
the lower rates of wages, which enabled farmers of those days to 
employ on the land more than double the present number of 
agricultural workers. 

The ’sixties were probably the Golden Age of English corn- 
growing. Landlords lavished money on buildings, drainage or 
equipment. Tenants farmed high, knowing that those who lather 
can shave. The best farming then fully equalled that of to-day. 
Our advance lies in the increased command of new resources and 
the higher general average. In spite of forebodings caused by the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, prices were still remunerative. In 
1861, out of a population in England and Wales of more than 
20,000,000, less than 4,000,000 had been fed from foreign wheat. 
In 1929+30 it is probable that not more than 3,000,000 quarters 
of English wheat will find their way into the bread-stuff of the 
English people. That is the effect on corn-growing of seventy 
years of change. 

If old statistics are reliable, wages rose considerably between 
1820 and 1870. But the ordinary conditions of agricultural 
employment leave workers comparatively powerless to help them- 
selves. Immobile and isolated, commanding no capital beyond 
their labour, depending on their employers for both home and 
wages, they found it difficult to combine, and, without combina- 
tion, to make their demands effective. An important date in 
their upward climb is February 7, 1872. On that dark, wintry 
evening, a thousand men gathered at Wellesbourne, in Warwick- 
shire, to listen to one of themselves, noted for miles round as a 
skilled hedge-cutter and local preacher. He was Joseph Arch. 
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Mounted on a pig-stool set under a chestnut tree, he looked down 
on a sea of upturned faces, over which flickered the uncertain 
gleams shed by lanterns swinging from bean poles. Steeped in 
the imagery and phraseology of the Bible, his mind likened the 
audience to ‘ the Children of Israel, with darkness all around 
them, waiting for someone to lead them out of the land of Egypt.’ 
The outcome of the meeting was the formation of a union anda 
demand for 2s. 8d. a day: hours 6 to 5—on Saturdays 6 to 3— 
and 4d. an hour overtime. Though the union eventually broke 
up, it secured the franchise for agricultural workers. 

Up to 1875 English corn-growing prospered. Then came 
twenty-five years of falling prices, marked by two periods of wide- 
spread distress. The second, in 1891-99, was the most disastrous, 
In the first period pasture farming comparatively escaped, and 
arable farmers bore the brunt. Now ‘up horn, down corn’ 
proved no longer true ; both were down together. The distress 
in agricultural districts was general as well as acute. The first 
period of depression found farmers with money in their pockets 
and their land in high condition. In the second, their pockets 
were empty and their land impoverished. The industry was in 
the main kept on its feet by the expenditure of landlords. Multi- 
tudes of agricultural workers were thrown out of employment, 
and many counties suffered severely. 

The prolonged, and at times acute, depression of 1875-1899 
left lasting effects. In the first place, it scared capital away from 
agricultural land. Within the period was exhibited to the full 
the revolution in the conception of prices which the abolition of 
the Corn Laws entailed. In the fifteenth century the ideal of 
prices was founded on abstract morality. It was a just price— 
just as between producers, consumers and the nation—and was 
based on ecclesiastical denunciations of covetousness and greed 
and the Canon Law condemnation of usury. The principle was 
embodied in Corn Laws, and administered by local machinery, of 
which the most interesting feature was the Assize of Bread, only 
abolished in the year before the accession of Queen Victoria. 
After the Napoleonic Wars, instead of a just price, agriculturists 
demanded a fair price—in other words, a price which would leave 
a reasonable margin of profit to the producer and encourage the 
maintenance of arable farming. On that principle the Corn Laws 
were reconstructed after 1815. When, thirty years later, they 
were abolished, consumers’ prices, fixed by competition with the 
whole world, displaced the older just or fair prices. Previous 
conditions had been reversed. Consumers now outnumbered 
those who were also producers by ten to one, and alternative and 
cheaper supplies of corn were provided. The cheapest offers 
naturally came from virgin soils. Our old lands could not com- 
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pete. At the close of the nineteenth century consumers were fed 
more cheaply than they had ever been fed before, or, without 
some miracle of science, can ever be again. Only gradually, as 
costs of production rose abroad, did English corn-growers again 
have a chance. But the lesson was learned. The experience 
permanently checked the influx of capital. 

Another effect was to make leases for terms of years un- 
popular. Farmers dreaded taking land for fixed periods at rents 
calculated on existing prices, which, ten years later, might have 
fallen. The result has been that in England long leases have been 
almost universally displaced by year-to-year tenancies. 

A third effect was that the conversion of tillage to grass and 
the development of pasture farming, dairying and stock-breeding 
received a stimulus. The first period of the depression of the last 
twenty-five years of the nineteenth century hit corn harder than 
livestock. Imports of foreign diseases were more formidable 
than those of foreign meat, and the rinderpest, or cattle plague, of 
1866 was a national disaster. With less to fear from foreign 
competition, farmers turned to livestock and its products and the 
improvement of cattle, sheep, and pigs. Most of the great breed 
societies began their flock or herd books in the ’seventies. 

A fourth effect was that farmers became more ready to wel- 
come the help of science. Up to this time their attitude towards 
science resembled that of Joseph’s brethren towards Joseph him- 
self. They looked upon men of science as dreamers ; they dis- 
liked their town clothes ; they suspected that they could neither 
plough nor milk. Consequently, when these dreamers offered 
help, the farmers, metaphorically, stripped them of their gay- 
coloured clothes and threw them into a pit. In their disaster 
their attitude changed. Machinery found ready purchasers ; 
and new fertilising agencies, with their portability, their varied 
range of application, their adaptability to different soils, claimed 
a larger place on English farms. Nor did the achievements of 
mechanical and chemical science stand alone. Science helped in 
every direction, and with its aid farming crept slowly out of the 
abyss of misfortune, and, with a steadily decreasing arable area, 
continued its progress up to 1914. 

During the first two and a half years of the Great War the 
Government relied upon British, Allied, and neutral shipping to 
bring to this country, in normal quantities, imports of human 
food, fertilisers, and concentrated feeding-stuffs. But the loss 
of shipping through the activity of submarines during the last 
three months of 1916 forced the new Government, which came into 
office in December, to attempt the restoration of the energies of 
English agriculture. There was, indeed, little choice. It was 
announced that on February 1, 1917, the unlimited U-boat 
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campaign for the destruction of transport would begin. Germany 
risked the inevitable result of bringing America into the war, 
But she hoped so to cripple the carrying trade of the world that 
the Allies would be unable to continue the war and the United 
Kingdom starved into surrender. The blow was well timed, 
Harvests in 1916, here and among the Allies, had been poor. In 
this country there was not more than ten weeks’ supply of wheat, 
The season was so advanced that neither we nor the Allies 
could make any substantial addition to the production of home. 
grown food before the harvest of 1918. Moreover, German 
statesmen were convinced, and openly proclaimed, that English 
farming had long been too decadent to struggle. The U-boat 
campaign might seem a desperate gamble, but it came within 
measurable distance of success. The destruction of shipping 
shot upwards with alarming rapidity. In the one month of 
April 1917 the destruction of gross tonnage was greater than for 
the whole year 1915. The aggregate loss of gross tonnage for 
1917 amounted to 3,660,000 tons for Great Britain alone, and for 
the world exceeded 6,000,000 tons. Though demands on trans 
port for military service rose rapidly every week, destruction 
outstripped construction. Gradually, the defence overcame the 
attack, but it was not until July 1918 that the corner of safety 
was turned and that we built more rapidly than we lost. 
December 1916 found agriculture in a deplorable position. 
Lord Oxford in his Recollections prints a report to the Cabinet on 
farming conditions in the autumn of the year 1916. Gloomy as 
the picture was, its gloom was only intensified three months later, 
It was fast becoming a question whether agriculture was pulling 
its weight in the national effort. If it once sank into the class of 
non-essential industries, there would be no reason for protecting 
any of its skilled workers from military service. Agriculture 
had already lost over one-third of its men; even those who 
remained were subject to paramount military necessities. Plough- 
men were scarce ; half the 500 steam-tackle sets were for various 
reasons out of action ; many farm horses had been commandeered, 
others were unshod ; large districts were stripped of such essential 
handicraftsmen as blacksmiths. Fertilisers were short ; potash, 
mainly drawn from the deposits at Stassfurt, was cut off: drastic 
reductions in transport facilities restricted the supply of super- 
phosphates for agricultural purposes; many lime-kilns and 
grinding machines for basic slag were idle because unmanned. 
Discouraged by the loss of 30,000 of their men in January 1917, 
and uncertain how many they would keep, farmers were 
dispirited by the poor wheat crop of 1916 and by the failure of 
their potatoes. With labour short, fertilisers scarce, the normal 
channels of supply of agricultural requisites blocked, it seemed 
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inevitable that there should be a severe shrinkage in the supply 
of home-grown food. The area of winter-sown wheat in 1916, ‘as 
compared with 1915, had already diminished by 63,000 acres, 
and the shrinkage foreboded a large diminution of arable cultiva- 
tion in the months to follow. 

In spite of these unfavourable conditions, British agriculture 
was called upon to feed its own population. It had not done so 
for nearly a century. The Board of Agriculture was charged 
with the duty of providing subsistence diet for the inhabitants of 
the country. What was needed was the largest possible output 
of essential human food in the shortest possible time. Arable 
land feeds five times as many persons as pasture. The plough 
policy was thus dictated by necessity. The destruction of the 
world’s carrying trade threatened our imports of corn and of 
fertilisers ; therefore an additional breadth of corn must be 
cultivated at home, and the stored-up fertility of grass must be 
used to replace artificial manures. 

The Board itself was not equipped for such a task. In peace 
its energies are mainly absorbed in administrative details. The 
President, therefore, created a new department under the Board 
for the special purpose of food production. Its object was partly 
to serve as a clearing-house for the collection and distribution of 
labour, machinery, implements, seeds, fertilisers, feeding-stuffs, 
and other farming requisites ; partly to carry out orders for culti- 
vation which occupiers were unable or unwilling to execute. 
Some idea of the scale on which the new branch was working in 
1918 may be gathered from the following figures of some of the 
activities of three of the principal divisions : 

The Labour Division supplied in all 121,000 men, many of 
them inexperienced—soldiers on furlough, old-age pensioners, 
metropolitan policemen, prisoners of war, war agricultural workers 
and public school boys, and organised their accommodation in 
camps and elsewhere. The Women’s Division put on the land 
320,000 part-time workers organised in shifts and provided with 
boots, and a land army 20,000 strong, prepared to go anywhere 
and do anything, and clothed, housed, and conveyed them to 
their work. The Cultivation Division provided 4200 tractors, 
66 additional steam-tackle sets, many hundreds of reapers and 
binders, 438 threshing machines, and thousands of ploughs, 
carts, lorries and minor implements. It operated 10,000 horses 
with their harness. It trained hundreds of ploughmen and 
tractor-drivers. 

The policy of the plough was directed by the Board ; but its 
administration was entrusted to local officers. Sixty-one small 
agricultural executive committees were formed of the most 
experienced farmers in each of the sixty-one counties and county 
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divisions of England and Wales. These local committees notified 
to the Board the needs of their districts and supervised their 
distribution. To them the Board furnished the quota of addi- 
tional food which it expected each district to raise. To them also 
were delegated most of its compulsory powers. Committees were 
thus empowered to require grasslands, permanent or temporary, 
to be broken up or acts of cultivation to be done, and, if necessary 
to enter, plough or cultivate the land themselves. Notices were 
served on occupiers specifying those areas to be ploughed or culti- 
vated which the committee selected for the increase of food 
production. Refusal to comply with these notices rendered 
occupiers liable to fines or imprisonment. Out of over 100,000 
notices only 254 were resisted, and of these only eighteen escaped 
the penalty. Working at top speed, mistakes must have been 
made ; but these figures afford some proof of the patriotic spirit 
in which the orders were obeyed, as well as of the judgment with 
which the work as a whole was done. The agricultural com- 
mittees knew that they had behind them in the Food Production 
Department an efficient and powerful organisation which could 
and would execute their orders in case of default, and they carried 
out their difficult and invidious task with courage as well as 
discretion, giving their time, skill, and experience without any 
money reward. 

The opening months of the campaign, which began in 
December 1916, were the most difficult. But farmers set about 
their task with courage. Late in the season though it was—and 
the winter was unusually protracted—the threatened decline in 
tillage was turned into a considerable advance. Though the 
English Board of Agriculture has little jurisdiction in Scotland 
and none in Ireland, the campaign was adopted by both, and, by 
co-operation between the three countries, made a United Kingdom 
effort. With nearly half their skilled labour now gone, farmers 
added approximately 1,000,000 acres to the arable area of the 
United Kingdom. The production of cereals in 1917 exceeded 
that of 1916 by 5,827,000 quarters. 

Time and the efficiency of the Food Production Department 
enabled the Board to increase its efforts for the harvest of 1918. 
The farmers of England and Wales made gallant use of every 
opportunity that the weather afforded. They were not even dis- 
couraged by the call-up of 22,000 of their most skilled men in the 
spring of 1918. They succeeded in adding 1,950,000 acres to 
tillage. Asa result the corn harvest of 1918 compared in abund- 
ance to that of 1868. Measured in quarters, 15,500,000 quarters 
of corn were added to the quantity raised in 1916. Measured by 
weight, and including potatoes, the addition was more than 
6,250,000 tons. The result has been thus stated by Sir Thomas 
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Middleton. In normal times the home-grown bread supply lasts 
only for ten weeks; for the remaining forty-two weeks we are 
dependent on foreigners. In 1918, at the existing rate of con- 
sumption and standard of milling, the proportions were reversed. 
We had provided forty weeks’ supply for ourselves and were only 
dependent on the foreigner for the remaining twelve weeks. 
The relief to tonnage was considerable. 6,250,000 tons of essential 
food were added which, unless home-grown, must have been 
imported ; on the calculation of the day, the space occupied by 
5000 tons of cargo was equivalent to a carrying capacity for 
tooo soldiers. To the harvest of the plough must be added the 
harvest of the spade. By the middle of 1918 nearly 1,000,000 
new allotments were added and the holders supplied with seeds, 
as well as instructed in cultivation and in canning or bottling fresh 
fruit and vegetables. As the war dragged on, and the strain on 
man-power and internal transport became more severe, the relief 
created by these local supplies of food was great. In most 
private gardens, moreover, vegetables took the place of flowers. 

Farmers were naturally reluctant to plough, lest falling prices 
should find them with a ruinously large area of arable land. This 
fear was met by the Corn Production Act of 1917. It guaranteed 
farmers for six years prices that would save them, in those cir- 
cumstances, from substantial loss. Before the Act expired it was 
amended by the Agriculture Act of 1920, which fixed a higher 
scale of prices and was repealed in 1921.. The same Act which 
guaranteed prices created the wage board. Its creation was a 
necessary result of the plough policy. The Government was 
about to throw upon the land some 450,000 workers, who might 
be regarded by those already working on the land as subsidised 
blacklegs. Moreover, men exempted from military service for 
labour on particular farms were in an unfavourable position for 
bargaining, because, if discharged, they would be taken for the 
Army. Some machinery for fixing wages was imperatively 
needed, and the first wage board was set up under the Corn Pro- 
duction Act of 1917. It fixed one uniform wage for the whole 
country, because in this way alone could labour be supplied to all 
districts alike. Abolished in 1921, wages boards were restored 
in 1924, in a changed form, and without the accompaniment of 
guaranteed prices, or the pressure of the special circumstances. 
Instead of one wage board, each county now has its local tribunal 
for fixing wages, and granting permits for men, not fully able- 
bodied, to work at lower rates. I served for the first two years 
as chairman of the board in my own county, and formed the 
personal opinion that, at the present cost of living, wages could 
not be reduced, if efficiency was.to be maintained. 

Little now remains of the plough policy except a memory. 
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The tillage area has again dwindled and its acreage is now the 
smallest on record. Agriculturally, the effort of 1917 and 1918 
was justified, because it turned a threatened decline into an 
advance, because it secured a measure of prosperity for the industry 
during the war years, and because, when peace came, it had 
placed farmers in a position to profit by their opportunities. If 
no effort had been made, farmers would have been powerless as 
individuals to cope with the difficulties of the position ; lange 
tracts of land must have become derelict, and a quarter of a 
century might have been spent in restoring their condition. 

The past ends with the Great War. Omitting as an excep. 
tionai interlude the violent monetary disturbances which followed 
the peace, the present begins, for my purpose, with the cereal 
year 1926-27. ‘ Depression’ means, as I take it, the condition 
when the farmer is forced to pay his way out of capital. Using 
the word in that sense, it seems to me unwise, and even mis- 
chievous, to exaggerate the extent and range of the present 
depression. It weakens the confidence of the farmers; it im: 
presses the public with a sense of the hopelessness of the problem ; 
it distracts attention from the very real and serious distress which 
exists in corn-growing, still one of the main branches of that 
complex industry which we call agriculture. 

The present position of corn-growing may be illustrated from 
the sales off farms of revenue-producing commodities. Dividing 
the sales under the four heads 


(rt) Livestock and its products ; 

(2) Potatoes, sugar-beet and other crops ; 
(3) Fruit and vegetables ; 

(4) Corn, 


the total sum realised is, roughly speaking, 220,000,000/. Towards 
this total livestock and its products contribute more than two- 
thirds; the remaining third is made up by the other three 
branches, and the smallest contributor is corn. The change is 
vast. In 1857, corn-growing was the pivot of English farming 
and the main source of the farmer’s income. To-day, corn has 
not only lost the first place; it has fallen to the last, and only 
contributes one-eleventh of the income-bearing produce. 
Although agriculture as a whole is suffering from selling prices 
which are low relatively to costs of production, farmers in some 
of the main branches of the industry are paying their way out of 
income. Taking the price-levels of all agricultural produce 
before the war at 100, the general price-level to-day is 146. But 
averages are rather an academic than a practical test of adversity 
or prosperity. They do not reveal the condition of those branches 
of the industry whose selling prices fall below the general level. 
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Only one product has continuously declined in price during the 
last four years, and that is wheat. To-day the group of cereals 
hasa price-level which is the lowest of all groups and cannot be 
put higher than 125. It is cold comfort to the corn-grower that 
other branches of the industry raise the general level of prices 
above his own. 

Averages of selling prices are no real guide even to general 

ity or adversity, unless they are compared with the 
general level of the principal costs of production. Fertilisers and 
seeds are below, feeding-stuffs and machinery are above, the 
general price-level of agricultural commodities. Labour, which ~ 
on arable land accounts for from a third to a half of the total 
expenses, has risen far above. The official figures show a rise 
from the pre-war 100 to 176 in 1930. But this calculation is mis- 
leading. In both cases harvest earnings are excluded. But, 
with this exception, pre-war wages were paid for longer hours and 
included all payments for all hours worked ; the calculation for 
to-day includes wages for statutorily shortened hours, and allows 
nothing for overtime. Farmers contend that the comparable 
figures are 100 and 200. It is probably fair to estimate the 
present level of wages at 190. The rise in feeding-stuffs, machi- 
nery, and labour not only discounts the cheapening of fertilisers 
and seeds, but raises the general level of costs of production con- 
siderably above that of selling prices. Even those branches of 
the industry, therefore, whose selling prices maintain the general 
level only enjoy a very modified degree of prosperity. Those 
whose prices fall below the average—and the lowest level of any 
is that of cereals—are fighting a losing battle with adversity. 

It is not easy to generalise on the extent and locality of 
depression in any branch of the agricultural industry. The 
nature of the soil, the climate, the size of the farm, the system of 
farming, the proportion of arable to pasture, the access to market, 
the efficiency of the cultivator are all elements to be considered; 
and each puts question-marks to generalisations. But certain 
broad facts seem to stand out. First-class land holds its own 
wherever it is situated ; it is the useful and poor land which, in 
varying degrees, is struggling with difficulties. Farms under 100 
acres, capable of cultivation by family labour, are holding their 
own. Farms of over 100 acres which are obliged to employ hired 
labour, not lodged and boarded by the employer, feel the burden 
of wages. Farms which are wholly pasture, or contain only a 
reasonable proportion of arable, are holding their own, because 
they have a smaller labour bill, and because their chief products 
enjoy the natural protection of their perishable nature. Farms 
which are wholly or mainly arable and grow grain for sale are in 
the greatest difficulty. They bear the fiercest brunt of foreign 
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competition and the heaviest burden of wages. Even here, how- 
ever, something depends on soil and climate. Where an intract- 
able soil, such as heavy clay, chalk, limestone or very light soils, 
is combined with a deficient rainfall, the depression is most 

It is therefore possible to define the area, though with many 
exceptions, geologically and geographically. If a line is drawn 
in a north-easterly direction from Dorsetshire through Bedford. 
shire to East Yorkshire, it is on the eastern side of this line that 
depression is really acute. The north, north-west, central, west, 
and south-west are districts in which depression, in the sense in 
which I am using the word, does not exist to any substantial and 
general degree. 

In the area thus defined there is, in my opinion, acute and 
severe distress. There is nothing spectacular about agricultural 
depression. It does not arrest public attention like a closed pit 
or a blown-out furnace. Farms have to keep up appearances 
because, if cultivation is discontinued, the land reverts to wilder. 
ness. But behind these smooth externals tragedies are being 
‘ enacted which are as poignant as those in industrial districts. It 
is here that rent arrears and reductions, notices to quit, changes 
of tenancy, or land thrown upon the owner’s hands are most 
numerous. But none of these signs are visible to the eye. Nor 
do sales of agricultural land force the truth on the public. The 
same may be said of bankruptcies. Farmers’ bankruptcies in 
1927 and 1928 rose considerably above the average ; but, com- 
pared with bankruptcies in other industrial undertakings, they 
do not exceed 6 per cent. of the whole. Many farmers have gone 
out in time. Those who remain are conscious that the life-blood 
of their industry is draining away as they watch the dwindling of 
their capital. It is often urged as a proof of the unreality of 
depression that, even in these districts, there is still competition 
forland. The fact is true, but the conclusion unsound. Farmers 
come from families who for generations have cultivated land, 
They have inherited its traditions. They know no other business, 
They love the soil and it is in their blood. Pessimists in speech, 
optimists at heart, they are willing to forgo all payment for their 
management and skill, in the hope of obtaining such a return on 
their capital, commercially inadequate as it is, as will enable 
them to stand on their feet. Now, however, these men are at 
their last gasp; their capital is disappearing fast, and the end 
seems to be approaching. 

Corn-growers have again met misfortune. For wheat, barley, 
and oats the market has been worse than in 1927 or 1928, and 
those farmers who varied their cereals with potatoes have in this 
season met disaster. As a result of the depression in corn- 
growing districts the number of hurdle sheep has been largely 
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diminished. If it were not for the help afforded by sugar-beet, 
the reduction, though statistically concealed by the increase in 
hill sheep, would amount to something like 50 per cent. Even 
asit is, the decrease in the supply of mutton is substantial. The 
blow is, in fact, falling upon those lands in the eastern side of the 
country which were in times past, and might be again, our chief 

, and, as an adjunct of arable farming, our chief factory of 
mutton. It is here that the greatest triumphs of progressive 
farming were achieved, and here that the latest discoveries of 


science can be most fully realised. The one bright spot has been 
sugar-beet. 

Corn-growing farmers cannot help themselves further. It 
must be years before any decline in Argentine meat supplies can 
make beef production profitable on arable land of this character. 
Meanwhile, the only resource of farmers is to convert their tillage 
into pasture, and they are adopting it at a record pace, with a 
consequent loss of employment for between two and three men 
on every 100 acres. But if they go to the expense of laying 
down fencing and water, what are they to produce? The milk 
supply is already adequate to the decreased consuming power of 
the public, and any considerable addition would be prejudicial to 
what is still a live industry. Moreover, much of this land, owing 
tothe deficient rainfall, cannot be turned to satisfactory grass. 
At present there seems to be nothing to save it from becoming 
derelict. If this once happens on a large scale, the revival of a 
historic industry will be difficult. 

Corn-growing, as I have said, has the lowest level of selling 
prices, faces the most paralysing effects of foreign competition, 
and bears the heaviest burden of State-regulated wages. Cheap 
bread and an adequate remuneration for labour are a boon to the 
nation; but the cost is crushing English corn-growers out of 
existence. If the public once realised that fact, they could not 
continue to accept this gift without some consideration for the 
men whose ruin is involved in that of their industry. Whether 
any remedy, and, if so, what, is to be applied is a political ques- 
tion ; but it is one of such urgency and national importance as to 
be lifted above the range of party politics. 

ERNLE. 
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LAND AND DEATH DUTIES 


WeE—the British people—hold one world’s record which it is 
unlikely any other nation will try to wrest from us. We are the 
most heavily taxed nation in the world; and the uppermost 
thought to-day in the minds of all men is how can these burdens 
be met. Just as land is the source of all wealth, so is it singled out 
as a form of property to bear the greatest proportion of taxes; 
and yet agriculture—the oldest of all industries—is the slowest 
to give any return on capital invested in it. Those who own land 
are therefore very hard put to it to find ways and means of facing 
up to the inexorable demands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Only a few landowners are lucky enough to have at their backsa 
long list of Stock Exchange securities which can be readily 
marketed ; most have only their estate rentals and little else, 
unless it be the proverbial Scottish inheritance, ‘ A pickle land, a 
muckle debt, a doo cot, and a law-suit.’ Of course, those who 
own town sites or minerals are in a different category alto- 
gether ; what we are discussing at the moment are the difficulties 
of those who own the rural land of England and Scotland, and 
have to pay from time to time such heavy impositions as death 
duties. 

If a man dies and his heir has no private wealth, he can 
only meet these death duties by selling something ; and the only 
property he can part with is the land, or some part of it, to which 
he has succeeded. The question then is, must the claims of the 
Exchequer always be met in cash, or can they not, with equal 
benefit to State and citizen, be met wholly or partly in kind? 
This idea of the State receiving payment of taxes in any other 
form than coin of the realm might seem ridiculous were it not 
the fact that it is already quite a customary practice of the 
Government to accept land for various purposes. The Ministry 
of Agriculture receive land for the creation of small-holdings, and 
the Forestry Commission take possession of land for planting 
woods and the carrying on of woodland industries. It therefore 
seems not unreasonable to suggest that the Treasury might 
accept land with equal readiness for revenue purposes. Indeed, 
with the present Socialist Government in power, it would appear 
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quite appropriate that the Treasury should do so. The Minister 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of State for Scotland have both 
declared in unmistakable language that the policy of their 
Government is the nationalisation of land ; and therefore definite 
approval of the payment of death duties in kind would merely 
be starting with the thin end of the wedge. 

An objection sometimes put forward is that this policy of 
‘driblets ’ would take a long time to realise the Socialist ideal. 
One may, however, recall to mind the old and sound Scottish 
proverb, ‘ Big by big is the bolder, but bit by bit is the better 
plan.’ Land nationalisation is a large and complicated ques- 
tion; but one truth stands out predominantly, and that is, that 
there are only two ways in which land can be nationalised—one 
is by confiscation and the other is by purchase. We can dismiss 
the former method as being unlikely to be adopted by any 
reasonable or honest statesman; and in considering the other 
method we must at once recognise the difficulty, or perhaps 
impossibility, of finding the money to carry through the purchase. 
The experience of land policy in Ireland is sufficient evidence of 
that. It all comes back, then, to looking at this matter, not as a 
Socialist Party question at all, but as a fiscal or revenue expedient 
which is not out of harmony with the declared policy of the 
present Government. 

In 1909-10 Mr. Lloyd George, in introducing his Budget, 
would seem to have had some idea of the State becoming land- 
owner on a big scale, for he introduced into the Finance Act of 
that year powers to transfer land in satisfaction of estate duty, 
settlement estate duty, or succession duty; but these powers 
have been made little use of. In fact, on only two occasions has 
it been possible for the Treasury to accept land in settlement of 
death duties—once in 1914 and again in 1915. The reason is 
not difficult to explain. Thesection in the Finance Act (section 56) 
lays it down that the transfer shall only take place ‘ if the Com- 
missioners of Revenue see fit ’ ; and a special Treasury Committee 
appointed to examine these proposals in 1910 reported that land 
should only be accepted ‘ if it could be utilised for some public 
purpose.’ It is plain, therefore, that the whole position is a one- 
sided one, and that the option and powers of receiving land rest 
with the Treasury, and not with private landowners. The fact 
that the Act has been made use of in only two cases is no criterion 
as to the number of times it might have been of great advantage. 
The very fact that the Treasury Committee stipulated that land 
should only be received when usable for some ‘ public purpose’ 
prevents all chance of offering ordinary farmlands. What is 
required is that all land which is assessed for death duties shall be 
tenderable on general principle, and that the value at which it 
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shall be accepted by the Treasury shall be that at which it has 
been assessed for taxation. There should be’no question whether 
the Commissioners of Revenue ‘see fit’ for the transfer to take 
place. The landowner has no option whether he ‘ sees fit’ tomeet 
his burdens. He has got to ‘ deliver the goods’ in the form of 
payment of the taxes due, and therefore, within the limit of his 
resources, he should be allowed freedom to discharge his obliga. 
tions as best he can. 

It has been contended that this would lead to the Treasuty 
having a quantity of worthless land thrown into its hands, 
should this be so? Surely, if the land is really ‘ worthless,’ it 
never ought to have been assessed for death duties. If it has 
never been assessed, and it has no value, then it cannot be of any 
use offering it in discharge of taxation. On the other hand, if 
the land has a value, be it great or small, then it must have some 


use ; and it is for the Government to put it to that use when they 
receive it. The chances are that the Government will receive the 
most valuable land, because the transfer of the same would dis- 
charge the greatest amount of death duties. 

It has been argued, further, that the Government have no 
machinery to deal with offers in land ; and perhaps therein lies the 
real reason why the Commissioners of Revenue have only ‘ seen 
fit’ to accept land twice in the last twenty years, for on both 
those occasions they had a particular public purpose in view for 
utilising the land offered. If, however, the present Government 
have in mind nationalisation of land as a general policy, they 
must sooner or later—and why not now ?—begin to think of 
machinery for dealing with the property of which they hope to 
become possessed. To talk about nationalising land in one 
breath and then in the next to say it is impossible to deal with it 
for lack of machinery comes very near akin to speaking without 
thinking, a crime of which no responsible statesman should be 
guilty. 

There ought really to be no difficulty about dealing with the 
land. The Treasury Committee in the report already referred 
to advocate that the Treasury should not hold the land them- 
selves, but merely act as an intermediary for the conveyance of 
the land to other public departments. This conveyance would 
presumably take place after the landowner had been credited 
with payment of his death duties. The various public depart- 
ments on receiving the land would no doubt put it to its proper 
use, and this opens out a variety of possibilities. If the land 
offered should be town land or adjacent to a city, it could be sold 
to the municipality concerned, and the corporation would no doubt 
utilise it for slum clearance, a garden city or playing-fields, and 
other such-like public benefits. If the land was fit for afforesta- 
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tion, there is the Forestry Commission ready to accept it and plant 
the trees. If the land be fitted for agriculture, it can be deter- 
mined whether the county authorities require it for a small- 
holding scheme, and if so it can be sold to the county authority. 
Ifno small-holdings are required, then it can be let to the sitting 
tenants or others through the Board of Agriculture; and here 
isa splendid opportunity for trying out the policy so often 
advocated by some: farmers who want to become tenants with 
fixity of tenure and a fair rent determined by a land court. 
Itshould be remembered, of course, that a tenant of this nature 
becomes entirely responsible for all the buildings and general 
upkeep of his holding, and pays all rates or taxes that may 
be levied on the same. The buildings and the land would of 
course remain the property of the nation through the Board 
of Agriculture. If the land should be a barren glen in some 
out-of-the-way Highland area—for which no good can be found 
-it might just remain what it is and be leased for such purposes 
as the outgoing landowner found best ; and worse things might 

than that the landowner himself might even become the 
tenant. The very last thing to be suggested is that the Govern- 
ment through any of their departments should try and work or 
develop the lands themselves, for, with the exception of afforesta- 
tion, they are not capable of doing this; indeed, as Mr. Gladstone 
sooften pointed out, national land management would only spell 
disaster. 

It has been suggested that if the Treasury accept land this will 
mean the appointment of hundreds of officials, and the expense 
of their salaries will prove a heavy incubus upon the Government. 
There should be no necessity for these officials at all. Throughout 
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that the special Treasury Committee, from whose report he had 
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not themselves hold landed property, but should submit any offers 
of land received to the appropriate Government department, and 
that if that department is prepared to enter into negotiation for 
land it should negotiate with the landlord direct. He then‘said; 
‘These recommendations were accepted by the Treasury, who 
authorised the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to give effect 
to them.’ Now, in the Finance Act, 1909-1910, section 456, 
paragraph 3, it most clearly says : ‘ The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue may hold any property transferred to them under this 
section, and shall deal with it in such manner as Parliament may 
hereafter determine.’ So far as evidence is available, Parliament 
has never determined anything on this subject since the passing 
of this Act; and therefore, unless a Treasury committee: can 
possess or usurp parliamentary powers, there does not exist any 
authority under which the Commissioners can empower various 
departments to negotiate for land with landlords direct and 
credit proceeds against death duties. The whole position requires 
to be cleared up from the point of view of the Government and 
the Treasury, and some definite clear statement should be given 
that land will be accepted on general principle in the settlement 
of death duties. , -’ 

From the landowner’s standpoint freedom to offer land will 
prove of great benefit, and the evidence from the Forestry 
Commission that they have been offered and acquired at reason 
able price nearly a quarter of a million acres in England, Wales, 
and Scotland should be ample proof that landowners are per- 
fectly willing to avail themselves of the opportunity to offer 
land to Government departments, if the machinery for doing’s 
is efficient and reasonable. As a corollary to the idea that the 
Government should accept land, it may be necessary to create 
in Scotland a National Trust, similar to the body of this name 
existing in England. This National Trust should be the depart 
ment into whose hands the Government would transfer all land 
suitable to be held as, or made into, ‘ national parks.’ At present 
no such body exists in Scotland, and if, for instance, the Trossachs 
or Loch Lomond with its islands were offered to the Government 
they would not know what to do with them. 

The idea of paying death duties in land need not interfere im 
any way with the other proposal now being advocated, namely, 
that estates or buildings of historic interest should be treated 
in similar manner to works of art and made exempt from death 
duties. It is certainly to the interest of the nation that places 
of this nature should be preserved in this country; for, quite 
apart from the pleasure and amenity afforded to our own people, 
they are assets of value to the country, and help in no small 
degree to create and maintain that tourist traffic which is said 
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to bring money into the land. If an estate, because of its historic 


, should be exempted from death duties it is very unlikely 
that it would be offered, because the owner would suffer no fiscal 
‘burdens in respect of it; but if the estate should be offered to 
cover other death duties, then a value would have to be put upon 
“ and an exchange made upon the assessment. 

_ One great advantage in transferring land to the Government 
‘would be that it would save landowners having to sacrifice many 
beautiful properties to those gentlemen so aptly termed ‘ land 
\butchers.’ These gentlemen purchase an attractive property, 
‘commanding lovely views, and possibly of historical value, for 
‘no other purpose than to develop the same as a commercial 
jenterprise. The public are the losers thereby, for, although they 
may not have appreciated it before, the maintenance by the land- 
owner of the property in its rural simplicity has been, relatively 
speaking, a national asset. In days to come, when building 
‘schemes and rapid omnibus transport have developed more and 
more, a quiet countryside with typical rustic views will be really 
pticeless, for no landowner will be able to afford to retain it 
unspoiled by commercial atrocities except a benevolent Govern- . 
ment. 

The transfer of an estate from private ownership to the 
Government would save the serving of a good many notices to 
quit upon sitting tenants. These would simply be transferred 
along with the property, and much disturbance and unpleasant- 
ness to all concerned would be avoided. Furthermore, the land- 
owners would be saved the expense and loss entailed by adver- 
tisement of public sales and the heavy commission and costs 
when properties are put up to public auction. A forced sale is 
seldom a paying sale, and if a private transfer can be arranged it 
is almost certain to prove more satisfactory. 

The very fact that landowners possessed the right to pay 
their taxes in land would act as a very healthy deterrent to 
the Revenue officials in making their valuations. There is an 
uncomfortable feeling that sometimes the valuations made are 
excessive because it is well known that most landowners are too 
impecunious to face the heavy costs of an appeal to court or to 
arbitration. There are cases on record, for instance, where 
valuations of farms on the outskirts of a city have included a 
speculative building value over and above the true agricultural 
value. This speculation may, or may not, mature within the 
eight years allowed to a landowner as the period within which 
he must pay his death duties. If he holds on to the property in 
hope of a successful sale, he pays interest all the time on the 
outstanding amount of the death duties. If the building value 
be not obtained, then he has to sell at a loss against the valuation 
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upon which he has been assessed. It would surely be more equit- 
able that the landowner should be able to transfer his property 
to the Treasury and let the Government take the chance of the 
speculative building value maturing. One thing is essential, and 
that is, that whichever department of Government ultimately 
holds the land, the department should pay all rates and taxes 
and other burdens that would be paid in natural course by a 
private owner. It is inconceivable that local revenue should be 
made to suffer on account of the death of some individual rate- 
payer. The Government in asp ra land should assume all 
owner’s obligations also. 

It may seem strange that lsilintithees are so willing to part 
with their land; but after all, if they have crushing burdens of 
taxation to meet and their other resources are limited, there is 
no alternative but to sell; and what does it matter who the 
purchaser be—whether private individual or the Government? 

There is no desire on the part of landowners to evade their 
burdens. They carry to-day more taxation than any other class 
of people ; and it is not unfair that they should ask that in meeting 
their impositions they should not be placed in a worse position 
than other men who have invested their money in War Loan 
instead of in the soil of their country. War Loan can be accepted 
in payment of death duties, and therefore land, as another form 


of capital property, should be available for the same liquidation 
too. Death duties are an accepted policy of this country, and if 
in payment of these the nation becomes possessed of land, then 
the transfer of the property will have been achieved by bloodless 
revolution, which is more than it would be if some wholesale, 
drastic, confiscating measure was forced through an astonished 
and bewildered Parliament. 


MONTROSE. 
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SPAIN AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


Iris still true to say that Spain is the least understood country 
of Western Europe, and that in spite of the increasing number of 
foreigners who visit her each year. Hence a riot in a Spanish 
town is magnified into a revolution, whereas if it occurred in 
France or Germany it would be estimated at its true value, while 
the record of solid progress is too often relegated to consular 
reports and other official publications. The natural result is that 
the average Englishman regards Spain as a backward country 
perpetually on the brink of chaos, and in its search for the sensa- 
tional a section of the British Press is always only too happy 
to confirm its readers in this opinion. The corrective to this 
mistaken outlook is a study of Spanish history, but that is rarely 
undertaken, in the absence of suitable books, though for the under- 
standing of such a complicated situation as the present it 
is indispensable to regard events in their true historical per- 
spective. 

The Spaniards are a conservative people, but owing to a 
series of misfortunes they have been compelled to subject them- 
selves, in matters political, to a number of experiments of which 
the greater part has been in reality antipathetic to them. The 
old Constitution, in which the government was carried on 
by the King and Cortes, was almost transformed into a pure 
monarchy by the later Hapsburgs and the earlier Bourbons, 
and the Napoleonic invasion completed its destruction. Had 
Ferdinand VII. been more far-sighted, or had his Liberal oppo- 
nents been more practical, the historic Constitution of Spain, like 
its English counterpart, might have been adapted to modern 
needs, and a great deal of unhappiness would have been obviated. 
As it was, the energies of the country during the greater part of 
the nineteenth century were frittered away in a pull-devil, pull- 
baker struggle between the advocates of different forms of polity, 
while the most conservative section of the nation, who should 
have supplied the much needed element of stability, engaged in 
civil war under the banner of Don Carlos. Such being the case, 
it is in no way surprising that the most conservative people in 
Europe should, during a period of 100 years, have experimented, 
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almost in spite of themselves, with practically every known form 


of human government. 

The settlement which was effected at the restoration in 1875 
was a definite attempt to close the era of revolutions and pro- 
nunciamientos by setting up a Constitution of the English and 
Belgian pattern, and for a time it worked well enough, especially 
while the memory of the disorders of the previous period was 
fresh in men’s minds. It certainly disappointed the hopes both 
of the Carlists and of the Republicans during the early years of 
the present King’s minority and at the time of the war with the 
United States; but at the beginning of the twentieth century 
it started to break down, and that for two main reasons—the 
parties showed an increasing tendency to split into groups, and 
the new problems that confronted the country were economic 
rather than political. 

For some twenty years after the restoration the government 
was carried on by the Conservative and Liberal Parties alternately, 
under the leadership of Canovas del Castillo and Sagasta. Un. 
fortunately, they left no successors of equal ability, and, as in 
France and Italy, the parties proceeded to disintegrate apace, 
Of the only three Premiers who rose above mediocrity, Canalejas 
and Dato were murdered, while Don Antonio Maura was unreliable 
in the hour of crisis. In France the interest which the electorate 
takes in political problems has at the last moment always pre- 
vented the centrifugal tendencies in the parties from bringing 
the governmental machine to a standstill, but in Spain the apathy 
of the general public is profound, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that on several occasions prior to General Primo de Rivera's 
coup d@’ état the King was compelled to govern as well as to reign, 
The effect of this political anarchy—for it was nothing less—was 
felt in all branches of the administration, and in 1921 it was the 
direct cause of the disasters which overtook the Spanish arms in 
Morocco. 

Then, again, there was the growth of economic problems with 
which, with very few exceptions, the politicians proved incompe 
tent to cope. There is a great deal to be said for the view that 
the collapse of the parliamentary system in so many countries 
is due to the inability of a political system to remedy economic 
ills, and certainly the history of Spain during the past twenty 
years gives point to such a contention. During the late war 
certain parts of the country became industrialised almost in a 
night to supply the various needs of the belligerents, and so much 
money flowed into Spain that from being one of the poorest 
. nations in Europe she became within the short space of five years 
one of the richest. The Armistice at once raised the problem of 
the best way to maintain this prosperity, but it was never really 
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faced. The result was the rapid growth of Communism, accom- 
panied by the most brutal outrages, in the industrial districts on 
the one hand, and the dissipation of the newly acquired wealth 
on the other. 

Such was the situation in September 1923 when General 
Primo de Rivera seized power. He was undoubtedly supported 
in his action, unconstitutional as it was, by the mass of the nation 
as well as by the King, and in the early days of his administration 
his only enemies, apart from the Communists, were the older 
politicians whose intrigues he had so rudely interrupted. Of the 
material benefits which the General conferred upon Spain during 
the six years that he was Prime Minister there is no need to speak, 
for they are common knowledge all over the world, and it is rather 
upon his mistakes, unfortunately, that one must dwell, for they are 
more prominent at the moment. These mistakes, in effect, all 
proceeded from the fact that he never disguised the essentially 
military nature of his government. 

Signor Mussolini’s coup d’état was just as unconstitutional 
as that of General Primo de Rivera, but the first act of the Duce 
was to throw the cloak of legality over what he had done by 
securing a vote of confidence from the Chamber. Had the 
Marqués de Estella adopted a similar policy with regard to the 
Cortes, he would have obviated a great deal of the trouble which 
both his master and he had to encounter, and one cannot 
help wondering why King Alfonso did not insist upon such a 
course being followed. What actually happened was that the 
Cortes was dissolved, and the Government became a pure mon- 
archy, though a National Assembly was instituted as an advisory 
body. Such procedure alienated a great many of those who had 
supported the coup d’éat, for even in the most Conservative 
circles there was a marked disinclination to return to that military 
control which it was felt had proved so harmful to the interests 
of the country in the nineteenth century. In September 1923 
General Primo de Rivera was in the same position that Signor 
Mussolini had been in a year before. Nothing would have been 
easier than for him to have got a vote of confidence from the Cortes, 
and he could then have remodelled the Constitution at his will. 
He preferred, however, to rely upon the sword, and to this initial 
mistake all his subsequent embarrassments were due. 

As time went on General Primo de Rivera began to realise 
the weakness of his position in this respect, and he entrusted 
the National Assembly with the task of drawing up a new Con- 
stitution. This gave his enemies an opportunity of which they 
were not slow to take advantage, for it enabled them to accuse 
him of seeking to make his position permanent in contradiction 
to his earlier statment that he regarded his tenure of power as a 
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purely temporary expedient. In addition the pendulum of such 
public opinion as there is in Spain began after three or four years 
to swing against him, while the fall in the exchange value of the 
peseta was a useful handle for all who desired to upset the exist- 
ing order. Even so, General Primo de Rivera would probably 
have been able to maintain his position had he not committed 
the blunder of appealing to the military and naval chiefs for a 
verdict in his favour. This was not only a further sign of his 
contempt for civilian opinion, but it was a direct encroachment 
upon the prerogative of the Crown, and the King insisted upon 
the General’s resignation. 

At the same time it should be noted that General Primo de 
Rivera was not swept from power by any popular movement. The 
old politicians, with the exception of Don Gabriel Maura and 
Don Antonio Goicoechea, refused to co-operate with him, and 
towards the close of his administration there was considerable 
discontent in the army, chiefly owing to his attempt to enhance 
its efficiency. At the moment every Spaniard who suffered from 
the virtues or the defects of the late Government is loud in his 
denunciations of it, but now that General Primo de Rivera himself 
is dead it is by no mearis unlikely that the years which he spent in 
office will be shortly regarded as a halcyon period in the history 
of Spain. The Napoleonic tradition only became irresistible 
ofter the death of the Emperor, and so it may well be with the 
Marqués de Estella. Had he lived he would almost certainly one 
day have returned to power, for although his fall was doubtless 
hailed with joy by many, so was that of Espartero in 1843 and 
that of Narvaez in 1857, and yet both men were again installed 
in office before long amid the plaudits of their fellow-countrymen. 
The very gaffe which precipitated the present crisis may well prove 
in the long run to have been beneficial to the dictatorial form of 
government, for it prevented it from continuing for so many 
years that the mass of the people grew tired of it. In short, the 
growth of a Rivera tradition is certainly not improbable, though 
it remains to be seen who will be the dead General’s political heir. 

Whatever the future might have held in store for the Marqués 
de Estella had he lived, the immediate effect of his fall was 
calamitous in the extreme. The old parties and groups had 
become mere shadows of their former selves, while the Unién 
Patriética, which General Primo de Rivera had formed in imitation 
of Fascismo, has never obtained any real footing in the country. 
In these circumstances the King was forced to form a Ministry 
which is essentially palatine in character, and it is the realisation 
of the fact that for the time being he is the absolute master of 
Spain that is the cause of the virulent attacks that are being made 
upon him. Before, however, discussing the possible outcome of 
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the existing situation it is necessary to pass in review the different 
factors which are at work. 

There can be no doubt that the parties of the Left have 
feceived many recruits from among those who wish to see the 
civil power supreme in the State, and who believe that this can 
only be brought about by the overthrow of the existing order. 
Under the Republican banner there are united for the moment 
Communists, Socialists, theoretical Republicans like the scholarly 
Unamuno and Don Gabriel Alomar, and Radicals like Sefior 
Lerroux, though one may perhaps be pardoned for wondering 
whether the disorders which characterise the movement are not 
due to the inspiration of Moscow. All these divers elements are 
agreed that the King must be held personally responsible for the 
faults of the late Government and for the suspension of the Con- 
stitution, and in this latter point they have the support of Seiior 
Sanchez Guerra, the old Conservative leader, though he is 
apparently not prepared to go so far as to advocate the over- 
throw of the monarchy. 

On its negative side the object of the Left is clear, for it is no 
other than to make the position of the Crown impossible, but its 
constructive programme is by no means so obvious, and the one 
man who could have led it to victory, Pablo Iglesias, is dead. 
Indeed, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that what is usually 
known as advanced opinion in Spain is in reality very far behind 
the times, and the Republicans appear to consider that the slogans 
which brought down the throne of Charles X. will prove equally 
effective in rallying the masses to an assault upon that of Alfonso 
XIII. One can hardly repress a smile when reading of Republican 
demonstrations at which the Marseillaise is sung to voice the 
tevolutionary sentiments of those present, while every orator 
of the Left throughout the Peninsula seems obsessed by political, 
to thescomplete exclusion of economic, considerations. In short, 
the Spanish Republican still lives in the world of 1848, and the 
abolition of the monarchy and the persecution of the Church 
appear to him to be all that is necessary to place Spain in the 
front rank of the nations of the earth. He does not seem to have 
realised that since the war the distinction between monarchy and 
republic is essentially one without a difference, and that the choice 
before his country is not between King Alfonso and the Second 
Republic, but in all probability, if the monarchy is overthrown, 
between the rival autocracies of Communism and Fascismo. 

If the Left is vocal but disorganised, the Right is hardly in a 
position to profit by its weakness. The old Conservative Party, 
which was so great a force in the days of Canovas, has been divided 
into groups for many years, and so far no leader has arisen with 
sufficient prestige to reunite them and to rally them to the defence 
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of the throne. Don Antonio Maura might have done so, had he 
lived, though he and the King were by no means always on the 
best of terms, and he often displayed a considerable lack of 
energy in moments of crisis. His son Don Gabriel (Conde de la 
Mortera) is better known as a historian than as a statesman, 
though a good many Conservatives regard him as the man who 
will eventually do for the Spain of to-day what Canovas did for 
that of yesterday. The newly elected leader, the Conde de 
Bugallal, is still to some extent an unknown quantity, though 
his recent manifesto is encouraging to his followers in that it has 
undoubtedly caused a reaction in favour of the established order, 
Don Antonio Goicoechea is at once one of the leading lawyers 
and foremost political thinkers in the country, and his writings 
show him to be thoroughly imbued with the doctrines of the 
French Nationalists in general, and with those of M. Maurras 
in particular. He has, however, yet to obtain the opportunity 
of proving his ability to put his ideals into practice. Seifior 
Cambo, the Catalan leader, has hitherto devoted himself to 
finance, and he is accordingly regarded as the Poincaré or the 
Caillaux of Spain by his admirers and enemies respectively. Of 
the other leading Conservatives of the old order Sefior Bergamin 
is no longer so prominent as he once was, and Don Angel Ossorio 
y Gallardo seems inclined to throw in his lot with Sefior Sanchez 
Guerra. 

At the present time, too, the Conservatives are divided upon 
the question of procedure. Some of them desire the immediate 
convocation of the Cortes, others consider that this should be 
postponed until the turbulence of public opinion has somewhat 
abated, while yet a third section demands the assembly of the 
Cortes Constituyentes and the reform of the Constitution, although 
this step has always led to serious disorders in the past. There is, 
too, to be taken intoaccount the widespread feeling in Conservative 
circles that the Republicans do not constitute a menace, and that 
General Berenguer had better be left to extricate the country 
from its present embarrassments, after which the hereditary 
guardians of throne and altar will be prepared to guide its destinies. 
In short, the Conservatives do not appear to realise that if the 
monarchy can survive the existing crisis without their support it 
may decide to dispense with their services altogether in the future, 
while, if it falls, there will be no more place for them in a republic 
than there is for the Octobrists in Soviet Russia. 

Of the Liberals, apart from the Conde de Romanones, little 
has been heard during the last few weeks, and there can be no 
doubt but that many members of that party have moved 4 
good deal further to the Left during the past seven years. Indeed, 
the same fate seems to have overtaken Liberalism in Spain that 
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thas befallen it in other countries, and the circumstances hardly 
‘appear to favour its renaissance. The Conde de Romanones is 
no Sagasta, and even if he were he would be a general without an 
‘army, for the younger generation of Spaniards is either definitely 
of the Left or contemptuous of all politicians, whatever their 
opinions. 

» $uch, in brief, is the state of the political parties in Spain 
‘to-day, and it cannot be described as encouraging to the friends 
of that country. It may be, of course, that now the dictatorial 
régime has come to an end fresh leaders will make their appearance, 
but at the moment it must be confessed that there is no sign of 
this, and those who now aspire to control the destinies of the 
mation are for the most part the same men whose incompetence 
precipitated the coup d’état of 1923. It is true that an effort is 
being made to throw the whole blame for the events of that year 
upon the King, in spite not only of the popularity of General 
Primo de Rivera’s action with the nation as a whole—a popularity 
which the Conde de Bugallal has publicly admitted—but also of 
the fact that in the hour of crisis the politicians gave the throne 
no help. It is therefore with a certain amount of apprehension 
that one regards the possibility of the return to power of the older 
generation of politicians. 

Fortunately for Spain her destinies do not lie solely, or even 
principally, with her politicians, but with the throne, whose 
present occupant is one of the ablest statesmen not only in his 
own country, but in Europe. It is true that King Alfonso prob- 
ably made a mistake in not insisting upon the convocation of 
the Cortes to ratify the pronunciamiento of General Primo de 
Rivera ; but the Constitution has been respected in the breach 
rather than in the observance so often by the politicians them- 
selves that he can be excused for merely following their example, 
the more so as he is bearing the brunt of the attack at the present 

time now that the Marqués de Estella is dead. The strength of 
the King is his personal popularity even with those who have no 
love for the throne as such, the wealth of monarchical feeling 
in a country which has been pathetically loyal to the very worst 
of sovereigns, and the memory of the disorders which took place 
after the flight of Isabella II. To these must be added the sup- 
port of the Church and of the army, as well as that curious 
individualism in the national character that respects the strong 
man for his strength alone, and holds in admiration even the 
memory of Ferdinand VII. as el mucho rey. 

On the other hand, there can be no question but that the 
immediate future of Spain depends upon the life of the present 
King, and the problem of the succession to the throne is not the 
least among the difficulties that the country has to face. Many 
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unkind and unjust rumours are in circulation with regard both 
to the Prince of Asturias and to his brother, the Infante Don 
Jaime, but the truth is that the health of neither is sufficiently 
robust to give any hope that they would prove the strong 
monarchs that Spanish conditions so emphatically demand. The 
third son of the King and Queen, the Infante Don Juan, is only a 
boy of sixteen, so it is not difficult to imagine the delicate situation 
which would arise were the demise of the Crown to take place 
in the midst of the prevailing political uncertainty. Sooner or 
later the question of the succession will have to be settled, but 
with the memory of what followed the deaths of Charles II. and 
Ferdinand VII. still in their minds responsible Spaniards are 
chary of raising so thorny a problem. The knowledge, however, 
that this difficulty exists is responsible for such rumours as that 
which appeared in the British Press a few weeks ago to the effect 
that King Alfonso was about to abdicate in favour of his brother- 


in-law, the Infante Don Carlos,a member of the Neapolitan branch . 


of the House of Bourbon. Fortunately the King’s announce- 
ment that he will remain on the throne at all costs has had the 
effect of putting an end to these rumours, though the problem 
which gave rise to them still remains to be solved. 

The attitude of the army in such crises as the present has been 
the determining factor in Spain for upwards of a century, and the 
events of 1923 prove that, for better or for worse, the day of the 
pronunciamiento is not yet over. In nocountry in Europe is there 
less militarism, yet in none is the army more powerful, and the 
secret of this apparent paradox lies in the fact that it is far more 
truly representative of the people than any Cortes, elected by a 
mere counting of heads, has ever been. In this it resembles the 
Roman legions under the empire, which represented the people 
in a way which the Senate could never have done, and if proof of 
this be wanted it lies in the fact that in both cases the civilian 
followed where the soldier led. It was the army that placed 
General Primo de Rivera in the saddle, and when he lost its 
confidence the King called upon him to resign. Its attitude at 
the present moment is uncertain, for General Berenguer has many 
enemies, but it is overwhelmingly monarchist, while the influence 
which the King personally enjoys in its ranks was shown at the 
time of the mutiny of the artillery officers in 1926. In any event, 
it is unlikely in the extreme that the army would ever be induced 
to throw in its lot with the Left, whose leaders never lose an 
opportunity to show their contempt for the soldier. 

The Church is a staunch upholder of the existing order, and 
during recent years has exerted her influence to check the activities 
of the Catalan Separatists. Quite apart from the fact that in all 
countries she endeavours to work, where it is possible, with the 
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de facto régime, she has in Spain special reasons for giving her 
support to the monarchy and all for which it stands. The Left, 
as in every Latin nation, is impregnated with anti-clericalism, 
though not perhaps of quite so virulent a type as in France, and 
its record when in power has been by no means encouraging from 
the point of view of the Church. For this reason the clerical 
influence is certain, following the recent instructions of the 
Cardinal Primate, to be thrown into the scale of the Right and 
of the monarchy, and as the franchise can hardly, in the long 
run, be withheld from the women, that influence is likely to be 
formidable in the extreme. 

- Lastly, there are the 23,000,000 Spaniards to whose interests 
all these conflicting parties and institutions profess themselves 
devoted. Never was there a nation with so many counsellors, 
or one so indifferent to their advice. The apathy of the Spanish 
public is proverbial, and it has never been more prominently 
displayed than during the present crisis. In France the fall of 
the dictatorship would have been accompanied by riots resulting 
in bloodshed on an extensive scale, but in Spain only a few 
students and a handful of Communists have thought it worth 
their while to proceed from talk to action. Indeed, to a very 
large extent the prevailing uncertainty is due to this apathy, 
for if, as the newspaper La Libertad truly remarked a few days 
ago, there is neither an organised Left nor an organised Right, the 
reason is that there is not sufficient interest in politics to form 
either. The younger generation is claimed by the Republicans, 
though with somewhat doubtful justice, but it is probably too 
interested, for the most part, in business and sport to worry about 
anything else, and the rest of the nation is just waiting, like Mr. 
Micawber, for something to turn up. In this there is undoubtedly 
a distinct element of danger, for the recent history of Russia has 
shown the peril to be apprehended from allowing a small minority 
to control the destinies of a great people, and in some respects the 
comparison between modern Spain and Czarist Russia is too close 
to be altogether reassuring. On the other hand, the tradition of 
civilisation is infinitely stronger in the Western country than in 
the Eastern, while the collapse of Carlism, or Jaimism as it should 
now be more properly termed, has reunited the supporters of 
monarchy after a schism that has lasted nearly a century. 

The Spaniard is an idealist in theory and a realist in practice, 
which perhaps explains why there are so many Republicans at the 
present time and yet so few who are prepared to help to establish 
artepublic. The cafés are full of men vociferously attesting their 
devotion to the sacred cause of liberty, but they almost all 
consider that this public expression of opinion is as far as there is 
any need for them to go. In this some, perhaps unduly cynical, 
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critics have noted a marked resemblance between the Spaniard 
and the Englishman ; but, however that may be, the Spaniard 
rarely finds himself driven, like his French neighbour, to express 
his opinions on the barricade, and in practically every recent 
revolution in Spain the army has played the leading part. At 
the same time, the national realism induces the people to put up 
with the Government in power for fear that any change may be 
for the worse, and as the Spanish demand little from their rulers 
save to be left alone, they are prepared to tolerate a good deal 
that other nations might resent. Nevertheless, a spark may cause 
a conflagration when least expected, for when Charles IIL., as 
the result of a number of murders in the streets of Madrid, forbade 
the wearing of those long cloaks under which daggers were so easily 
concealed, he raised a tumult that nearly overturned the throne, 
but when he ordered the expulsion of the Jesuits not a dog barked 
throughout the length and breadth of his dominions. 

Such is the Spain that to-day stands at the cross-roads, and, 
as has been said, both at home and abroad she most assuredly 
does not lack counsellors who, between them, advise her to adopt 
every form of government known to man. In actual fact, how- 
ever, the choice is almost certainly limited to a republic or a 
continuation of the present régime with some alteration of the 
existing Constitution. 

The disappearance, for whatever cause, of King Alfonso at 
the present juncture might well cause the establishment of the 
republic, for upon that the Left is united, while without the 
support of a strong monarch it is doubtful if the Right, in its 
disorganised condition, could offer any effectual resistance, 
Once the revolution had taken place, however, it is difficult to 
believe that a republican régime could last. The Spaniard is a 
thorough democrat socially, but he is far from being a republican 
by nature, and the record of the First Republic in Spain is by 
no means reassuring. On the morrow of the overthrow of the 
monarchy the victorious party would be torn with dissensions 
whether the republic was to be unitary or federal, Socialist or 
Conservative, and in these troubled waters both foreign Powers 
and Communist agitators would at once begin to fish. The Left, 
as has been shown, has given no sign of producing a leader who 
can co-ordinate its activities in opposition, let alone in power, and 
where Castelar and Pi y Margall failed the present Republican 
chiefs are hardly likely to succeed. Above all, the Spain of to-day 
is not the Spain of the First Republic, and the commercial and 
industrial elements would not tolerate the anarchy that flourished 
sixty years ago, when a part of the Spanish fleet had to be 
interned at Gibraltar until the restoration to prevent the crews 
from turning pirate. In short, the republic, as in Portugal and 
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in\Spanish America, would very soon give place to a dictatorship, 
and the Left would not be long before it regretted the absence 
of King Alfonso’s restraining influence upon the dictator. Even 
a definitely Fascist régime would by no means be an impossibility, 
and those who are so loud in their opposition to the throne at the 
present time would do well to ask themselves whether they prefer 
the monarchical system of to-day or the autocracy of a Mussolini 
or a Pilsudski. However regrettable the fact may be, political 
democracy has never flourished in Spanish soil on either side of 
the Atlantic, and there is no evidence that in this respect the 
future is likely to be different from the past. 

The alternative—and it is the course that every true friend 
of Spain will wish her to adopt—is to adapt the existing Constitu- 
tion to modern requirements. The scheme favoured by General 
Primo de Rivera was doomed from the start for reasons which 
have already been discussed, but it contained provisions that 
might well be copied. It is clear that the Executive must be 
strengthened, or the crises which disturb France will be repeated 
south of the Pyrenees with more disastrous consequences, and if 
some provision could be made, as was intended by General Primo 
de Rivera, for the direct representation of economic interests, it 
would go far to weaken the influence of the politicians. Above 
all, the revision of the Constitution must be made in the light of 
the conditions of to-day, and not of those of 1848, for the ills from 
which Spain is suffering, in common with the rest of the world, 
are economic, and they cannot be cured by political remedies. 
The country was a prey to generals and doctrinaires during the 
greater part of last century, and now is its chance to get rid of 
both. Already there are signs of a reaction against the violence 
which the Left has displayed, both in word and deed, during the 
past two months, and if this feeling gathers impetus, as it well 
may, the elections, which can hardly take place until the autumn, 
should return a Cortes in which there is a working majority for a 
teform of the Constitution along practical lines. 

Meanwhile, General Berenguer holds the field, and whatever 
view one may take of his military capabilities, there can be no 
denying the fact that he has deserved exceedingly well of his 
country in exceptionally trying circumstances. In spite of his 
own imprisonment during his predecessor’s tenure of office, he 
has gone out of his way to defend the latter when nothing could 
have been easier, or more popular in certain circles, than to have 
cast upon him all the blame for the present crisis. It is true that 
he has not sanctioned the immediate revival of the political life 
of the country, but to have done so would have been playing 
into the hands of the revolutionaries, while he has precedent 
on his side in that it was not until thirteen months after the 
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restoration that the Cortes met. He has, as in the case of the 
students, shown his desire to be conciliatory, though he has 
equally displayed a determination not to be coerced by the 
threats of the extreme Left. If he can keep the peace until the 
elections have been held or the Constitution has been revised, 
General Berenguer will rank among the greatest of Spanish 
patriots, 


CHARLES PETRIE, 
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EMMELINE PANKHURST AND MILITANT 
SUFFRAGE 


TimE’s revenges, always bitter sweet in their irony and their 
inevitableness, can rarely have been consummated in so completely 
satisfying a manner, and with so little delay, as in the case of the 
militant suffrage leader whose statue was unveiled by Mr. Baldwin 
at Westminster on March 6. The full significance of this public 
tribute to Emmeline Pankhurst within three years of her death 
will be realised chiefly by those who were her colleagues during 
the stormy nine years that preceded the outbreak of the Great 
War ; but few can fail to appreciate the moral triumph implied 
in the choice of a site for her statue almost on the very spot 
that saw her actually rejected and cast out. Future generations, 
when they go to Parliament for redress of grievances or in defence 
of their liberties, will be reminded by the slender marble figure 
that now overlooks the region where the women’s fight was 
hottest, of one who strove and suffered in the same eternal cause 
of human progress and triumphed in the end. 

That Mrs. Pankhurst regarded the campaign for women’s 
political enfranchisement as part of the greater war for freedom 
that never ends can be gathered from the story of her life. She 
came of a stock that was identified with progressive thought, 
her father holding advanced Radical views and her grandfather 
having narrowly escaped with his life at Peterloo; and her 
militant followers used to like to remind their audiences that she 
was born on the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. At school 
in Paris she came in contact with the daughter of Henri Rochfort 
and was attracted to Republican opinions ; but she did not take 
an active part in public affairs until after her marriage to Dr. 
Pankhurst in Manchester, where her first piece of political work 
was done in connexion with the committee formed to promote the 
Bill drafted by her husband that afterwards became law as the 
Married Women’s Property Act. She worked hard in his interest 
on the two occasions when he stood for Parliament, and, having 
joined the Fabian Society in London and the Holborn Women’s 
Liberal Association in 1886, she remained a Liberal until the year 
1892, when, back again in Manchester, she became a member of 
st5 
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the Independent Labour Party and stood unsuccessfully as the 
I.L.P. candidate for the School Board. In the following year 
she was returned at the head of the poll in the election for the 
Chorlton Board of Guardians, and speedily made her mark as a 
fearless reformer and an able administrator. Her daughter, 
Sylvia Pankhurst, gives an illuminating account of the human 
- side of these early activities in an article in which she writes ?; 


As a Poor Law guardian she was resourceful in securing alleviation 
of their drab lot for the victims of poverty and the Poor Law. A touch of 
home, a glint of the motherly housewife’s common sense, she imported 
into the workhouse; for she had the capacity, rare in accomplished 
administrators, of seeing the human being in the ‘ inmate’ and the ‘ case,’ 
She fought against the upholders of tradition to secure backs for the old 
people’s seats ; that the bread, hitherto dealt out in a chunk of given weight 
to each inmate, should be cut up and buttered (or alas! to be accurate, 
margarined), and set out on plates for all to take what they chose, the 
residue being made into puddings instead of going into pig-tubs as of 
yore . . . little things, but received with great gratitude in those days. 
She was active in the building of the Poor Law Children’s Cottage Homes, 
I well remember her activity and her zest. No detail escaped her interest, 
That was ever her mood—everything she touched was to her vastly 
important. ae 


All this time she was also in touch with other reform move- 
ments, and those who did not meet her until later in life would 
find it hard to believe that only her intense enthusiasm for the 
causes she embraced enabled her to overcome her early distrust 
of her own powers as a speaker—not the only instance in history 
of the evolution of an orator from one by nature reserved and 
inarticulate. This makes it all the more interesting that her 
first conflict with the authorities on a question of principle 
should have occurred in association with Keir Hardie over the 
famous free speech controversy of Boggart Hole Clough. 

How much she was affected by the death of her husband in 
1899 few outside her family were ever allowed to know. Sylvia 
Pankhurst calls it ‘the loss of him who. had been the lodestar of 
her life’ ; but we know that her public work went on uninter- 
rupted, for she was appointed registrar in Manchester when Dr. 
Pankhurst died, and in the following year she was elected Trades 
Council nominee on the School Board. This power of detach- 
ment, of subordinating private claims to public service, was always 
a distinguishing mark of her character, and one that is sufficiently 
rare, especially in women, to be taken in her case as indicating 
an instinctive realisation of the part she was to play in the public 
affairs of her generation. When her only son died, years later, 
at a critical moment of the suffrage agitation, even her intimate 


1 Manchester Guardian, March 6, 1930. 
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associates were scarcely aware of all that it meant to her, and the 
work went on as before. Yet it was about the same period of her 
life that the Rev. Hugh Chapman, Chaplain of the Royal Savoy 

Chapel, wrote of her, on the occasion of one of her imprisonments, 
as ‘a most womanly woman, a fragile, tender-hearted, patient 

, who, whether rightly or wrongly, is at present behind the 
bars, though she being in prison yet speaketh with a voice which, 
if I am not mistaken, will long survive as a bugle call to the 
liberators of women.’ The prophetic touch in the last sentence, 
in view of the recent ceremony at Westminster, is rendered more 
emphatic by another passage in the same article (which appeared 
in Votes for Women, March 29, 1912), in which the writer observes : 
‘We constantly kill our prophets and afterwards erect their 
sepulchres,’ 

The tendencies of her early life in Manchester are enough to 
show that Mrs. Pankhurst would have come to see the vital con- 
nexion between woman suffrage and the causes she advocated 
even had she not been married to a man who never lost sight of 
that connexion. With Dr. Pankhurst she worked in the Women’s 
Suffrage Society that he had helped to found in 1865, and together 
they joined later with Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy and Mrs. Jacob 
Bright, and others, in forming the Women’s Franchise League. 
After his death, as her work brought her still more in contact 
with social conditions, the question appeared to her to assume 
even greater urgency, and; feeling that fresher and more vigorous 
methods were called for, she founded, in 1903, the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. This was in its inception, like other 
suffrage societies, a non-militant organisation ; and its founder, 
assuming that the work for the woman’s vote would reach a 
reasonably early culmination, excluded trom its title any reference 
to the franchise in order to provide for its continuance after the 
vote was won. As it turned out, of course, the suffrage side of 
its activities absorbed the full energies of its members right up to 
the outbreak of war in 1914. 

As Emmeline Pankhurst frequently related in after years, it 
was her daughter Christabel who originated the idea of militant 
tactics. For the first two years of its existence the new union 
employed all the recognised methods of political agitation and 
made no real headway. The world, for women, went very badly 
then; and the vicious circle which enclosed them, because 
Governments would give no serious heed to a franchise claim 
made by women who had no franchise with which to enforce it, 
seemed unbreakable. Christabel Pankhurst, fresh from passing 
her law examinations and faced with her inability to overcome 
the sex prejudice of the Bar to which she was qualified to be 
called, compared the history of men’s enfranchisement with that 
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of the women’s fruitless endeavour, and saw that the difference 
lay, not in the claim, which was identical, but in the methods 
employed. Without as yet visualising violence as part of the 
women’s campaign, she discerned the immediate need for con- 
verting an appeal for justice into a demand for a right, that should 
be accorded as much political consideration as any demand 
made by men who were voters ; and she formulated the policy 
of opposing every Government that refused votes to women until 
it brought in and passed a Government measure. This made a 
clean break with the old suffrage policy of obtaining pledges of 
support from private members of Parliament irrespective of party; 
but it was a recognised political weapon and one already adopted 
by the Irish Party at Westminster in order to bring Home Rule 
similarly within the sphere of practical politics. 

The. first step in the new campaign was taken on October 15, 
1905, when Christabel Pankhurst and Annie Kenney, a mill girl, 
went to a Liberal meeting in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
in order to ask the chief speaker, then Sir Edward Grey, not if he 
personally was in favour of woman suffrage, as he was known to 
be, but what the Liberal Government intended to do about it if 
the party were retirned to power at the forthcoming General 
Election. Similar questions on other matters, put by men, were 
answered in due course; the women’s question, sent up on 
paper, was laid aside unanswered—not unnaturally, since any 
answer to it, put in that form, must have committed the future 
Government to a definite policy one way or the other, and no 
Government at that time would have dreamed of putting the 
women’s question on the party programme. When the two 
girls displayed a little banner bearing the words ‘ Votes for 
Women ’—which became henceforth the militants’ battle cry— 
and insisted on an answer to their question, this unprecedented 
interruption by women of an election meeting caused an uproar, 
in the course of which they were both thrown out with consider- 
able force. On attempting to address the crowd outside they 
were arrested for obstruction, and on the following day sentenced 
respectively to seven and-three days’ imprisonment in default of 
paying the fines imposed. That was the birth of militancy ; and 
at this distance of time it is perhaps pardonable to reflect 
how different would have been the subsequent course of events 
had that question been answered in a statesmanlike manner in 
October 1905. 

Emmeline Pankhurst avowedly did not originate militancy of 
the policy that led to it, but she identified herself with the new 
tactics so promptly and unreservedly that this slight chrono- 
logical detail would scarcely call for notice except for the evidence 
it affords of her perception and of the perfect understanding that 
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characterised her relations with her eldest daughter. She had 
many qualities that made her an exceptional woman, and not the 
least of them was the vision that primarily enabled her to detect 
where the younger woman excelled in political acumen and 
freshness of outlook, and afterwards gave her the courage and 
faith to grasp all the implications of the new policy at a moment 
when scarcely a voice was raised in its defence. Nor did she 
ever waver during the strenuous years that followed in that faith 
or that courage, though this involved her in a physical and spiritual 
suffering abhorrent to one of her nature. It has been recorded 
of her by the nurse who attended her many times on her release 
in an almost dying condition after hunger-striking in prison that 
‘Imprisonment was mental torture to her; she was peculiarly 
shy and sensitive, and she shrank from being touched.’ 

To be able to understand how a woman of this kind felt 
impelled to offer herself to indignity and insult and violence rather 
than continue to work quietly for the vote through the ordinary 
channels of political agitation one must realise two things, and 
first, that to Mrs. Pankhurst and those who rapidly rallied round 
her, from keen social reformers like the Pethick Lawrences and 
Lady Constance Lytton to artists and professional women like 
Elizabeth Robins and Dr. Garrett Anderson, the ordinary methods 
seemed to have outgrown their usefulness. That they should 
have been tried first was readily admitted ; but it was maintained 
that the case for-militancy could be sufficiently based upon the 
failure of non-militant methods, after a fifty years’ trial, to secure 
serious attention. The climax of the patient and magnificent 
work accomplished by the older suffrage societies seemed to have 
been reached in 1884, when Mr. Gladstone’s Government refused 
to accept a woman suffrage amendment to the County Franchise 
Bill, and the women’s supporters in the Liberal Party consequently 
voted against it and caused its defeat. After that, although the 
suffrage movement struggled bravely on, it lacked confidence, 
and it could be reasonably claimed that on political grounds alone 
militancy was justified. 

But the mass of women were not yet sufficiegtly awakeried to 
be moved by the political argument alone; and so the second 
fact to be realised, if we wish to understand what sent the militant 
message like a flame through the country and made Emmeline 
Pankhurst and others come near death in its name, was that the 
world in which these things happened was not the world of to-day. 


There has been since then [said Mr. Pethick Lawrence, at the unveiling 
of the statue last month] a fundamental change in thought. A quarter 
of a century ago women were regarded as outside the main stream of life 
and only as ministers to the happiness, the comforts, or the vices of men, 
To-day they have taken their right places as co-equal participators in 


human destiny. 
uMM2 
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In that world a double standard of morality was still accepted 


tacitly by the majority of women as well as men; the inferior 
status of women, whether legal, economic, social or political, was 
being combated by only a minority of the population, and, although 
much had been done by the pioneers to increase the occupational 
openings for women and to raise the standard of their education, 
the mass of working-class women were still being sweated or 
underpaid and the mass of middle-class women were still expected 
to prefer privileges to rights and chivalry to justice. 

It was the realisation of these facts, although she herself 
had lived in more enlightened circles and knew a freedom of the 
spirit independent of material status, that fired Mrs. Pankhurst 
to militancy ; and it was into this world of twenty-five years 
ago that she poured the flood of her enthusiasm and so rallied 
thousands of law-abiding women to the purple, white and green 
banner of rebellion. If to Christabel militancy was a sound 
political means of forcing the hand of a laggard Government, to 
her mother it was a weapon with which to lash the submissive 
woman into a consciousness both of her inferior position and of 
the effect upon civilisation of her acquiescence in that position, 
Militancy thus came to mean to the average woman who adopted 
it the expression of wrongs long felt but hitherto thought irremedi- 
able, wrongs that were only superficially the wrongs of women, 
for in their repercussions they poisoned the life of the whole 
community. 

The full effect of. the forces thus released could not have 
been foreseen, because no one could have foretold the extent to 
which politicians and events were to play into the women’s 
hands. It is invidious to discuss whether a Government formed 
from another political party would have adopted a less unimagina- 
tive attitude towards the militant movement, or whether, if Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had not unfortunately died at the 
beginning of it, the Liberal Government which remained in 
power throughout its duration would have committed the error 
of trying to suppress it by force. We know that this blunder 
was committed and led to more and worse blunders, producing 
in their turn more forcible manifestations of militancy on the 
part of antagonists the righteousness of whose cause rendered 
them invulnerable; while those Liberals who retained their 
democratic principles, and would have applied them to women as 
to men, found themselves handicapped by the fact that their 
leader, Mr. Asquith (then Prime Minister), was a declared anti- 
suffragist. The flawless logic of the militant suffragists could 
be met by Liberals only in two ways—by acquiescence in the 
women’s demand for political representation, or by coercive 
measures to repress that demand ; there was no logical way of 
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tefusing it. That was why Mr. Asquith could not receive the 
deputations from militant women that sought his presence in 
successive sessions of Parliament. He knew they were no longer 
to be put off with evasive promises ; as a Liberal he could not 
deny their claim, so he met it with force. To shelter his refusal 
to receive them behind some dusty statute of Charles II., for- 
bidding more than twelve persons in procession to approach the 
House when it was sitting, was, of course, a quibble, and the 
women challenged it by limiting their actual deputation to the 
required number and receiving the same treatment as before. 

The first violence was therefore committed by the Government, 
the women contenting themselves with passive resistance and a 
refusal to take ‘No’ for an answer. In meetings addressed by 
Cabinet Ministers they put their inexorable question and were 
at once thrown out, often with great roughness, by stewards 
and audience. In Parliament Square they were met by many 
hundreds of police, who soon began to handle them with con- 
siderable brutality and allowed the worst elements of the crowd 
to do the same; often this went on for hours before they were 
granted the mercy of arrest. It is necessary to recall these 
painful episodes and to show that the original violence came from 
the forces on the Government side ; otherwise it would be difficult 
to understand how a woman of Mrs. Pankhurst’s nature and 
culture, to say nothing of her followers, could have taken part 
in scenes outside the House of Commons that to the passer-by, 
misled by the inaccuracies of a sensational Press, simply conveyed 
the appearance of unseemly brawling by hooligan women. 

But illogica!, unstatesmanlike, and often in its consequences 
inhumane as the Government in power showed itself to be, this 
opposition did indirectly strengthen a movement that was no 
longer stagnant and unrecognised. The sensational doings of 
the ‘ suffragettes,’ as a daily paper nicknamed them in derision, 
but as they grew proud to be called, advertised the cause widely, 
secured to all suffragists vast audiences and the attention of the 
Press, and fully justified the originators of militancy in their 
intention of reviving a somnolent movement. But the chief 
service rendered unwittingly by the Government’s repressive 
measures was to afford the militants innumerable opportunities 
to make sacrifices for their cause and so win increasing support 
from people who would have been left unmoved by mere argument. 
Coercion, of course, bred coercion ; and the increasing violence of 
police methods in Parliament Square, directed towards dis- 
suading the women from courting arrest, goaded the latter into 
abandoning passive resistance for attacks upon property, a 
method which secured instant arrest without brutality. The 
new phase of militancy was initiated in 1911 by the breaking of a 
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few Government windows: this led to more demonstrations of 
the kind until the windows of business firms were attacked ; and 
after that the campaign increased in intensity until, in the months 
preceding the war, the forces of a powerful Government were 
ranged against a little band of fearless outlaws, who succeeded in 
burning down public buildings, from park pavilions to railway 
stations, in blowing up telegraph poles and stopping telegraphic 
communication, and in similar ways endeavouring to demonstrate 
that they were in revolt against society until society admitted 
them to equal status with men. 

Similarly, the action of the authorities in refusing to the 
suffragettes the special status in prison that had been accorded 
to men political offenders in the past led to the protest of the 
hunger strike; this was met by the abomination of forcible 
feeding, and, in order to obviate the premature release of women 
undergoing long sentences, finally by what was known as the 
Cat and Mouse Act, a measure passed in 1913 to provide for the 
temporary release on licence of the hunger-striker, so that she 
could be re-arrested, when restored to a semblance of health, and 
an attempt made to force her to serve the rest of her sentence, 
In the forefront of this second phase of militancy, too, was 
Mrs. Pankhurst. 

But throughout the nine militant years, 1905-1914, she took 
an active part also in the non-militant side of the movement. 
At two General Elections, as well as many by-elections, on which 
occasions militancy was suspended and reliance placed on argu- 
ment alone, her great gifts as a speaker exercised a powerful 
effect upon the electors, so much so, indeed, that after one such 
contest in a West Country constituency she was attacked by 
roughs and her foot injured. She walked in the immense suffrage 
processions that were a feature of this period ; she presided over 
mass meetings in the Albert Hall and elsewhere ; she worked as 
hard as any non-militant suffragist to effect conversions by the 
appeal to reason. But it is idle to doubt that her name will in 
the end be remembered chiefly in connexion with her defiance 
of laws she would have been the first by nature to obey, and of 
conventions to which all her instincts would have readily induced 
her to conform. 

Her first imprisonment occurred on February 13, 1908, when 
she led a handful of women across Parliament Square, carrying 
the customary message to the Government framed by a crowded 
meeting of women in the Caxton Hall. Her intention was to 
present it in person to the head of the Government ; but as usual 
the deputation was not allowed even to reach the door of the 
House, and Mrs. Pankhurst and her companions, with many 
other women supporters, were finally arrested for ‘ obstruction’ 
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because they declined to go away without seeing the Prime 
Minister. For this technical offence she served a sentence of 
six weeks in the second division, wearing the dress and eating the 
food and otherwise submitting to the prison conditions accorded 
‘to the criminal offender. In October of the same year she stood 
in the dock at Bow Street, with her daughter Christabel and Mrs. 
Drummond, to answer a charge of incitement to riot, based upon 
a leaflet issued by them which called upon the public to help the 
women to ‘rush’ the House of Commons. For this offence she 
served three months’ further imprisonment. In March 1912, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, joint-editors of Votes for 
Women, she was tried for conspiracy in connexion with the wide- 
spread campaign of window-breaking, which, affecting important 
shopowners in the West End, produced an outcry that no longer 
permitted the Government to pretend that the militant agitation 
was a negligible outbreak of a few disgruntled women. All three 
leaders were sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment in the 
second division, but, on finding after their transference to the 
first division that the same treatment was not given to their 
followers who were imprisoned at the same time, they at once 
began a hunger strike in protest and were released on the under- 
standing that they would not take part in militant tactics until 
the expiration of the term of their original sentence. 

Miss Pankhurst having evaded arrest on this occasion by 
escaping to Paris ih a clever disguise, the militant movement was 
now conducted by her from abroad, and it was during the next 
two years, dating from October 1912, at which time the six 
years’ connexion between the Pankhursts and the Pethick 
Lawrences was severed, that the campaign of arson and other 
attacks upon property, already mentioned, took place. In 
April 1913, convicted in respect of this campaign of conspiracy 
for the second time, Mrs. Pankhurst was sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude, the jury bringing in a verdict of guilty, with a 
strong recommendation to mercy on account of the purity of her 
motives. In a fine speech from the dock she pointed out the 
inequalities of the law then existing, which, in the minds of the 
militant women, had brought the law of the country into dis- 
repute and given them their justification for breaking it. 


I break the law for no selfish motive [she said]. We are women who 
rightly or wrongly are convinced that this is the only way in which we 
can win power to alter what to us are intolerable conditions. . . . There 
is only one way to put a stop to this agitation. It is not by deporting us ; 
it is not by locking us up in gaol; it is by doing us justice. 

She did not serve her three years’ imprisonment. After a nine 
days’ hunger and thirst strike in Holloway Gaol she was released 
under the Cat and Mouse Act, in a condition of great weakness and 
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pain, on a fifteen days’ licence, was re-arrested in due course, 
then again released in rather a worse condition, and again re- 
arrested, and so on, until the process had been performed ten 
times. Her sufferings were equalled by her amazing courage, 
More than once, by sheer will power, she recovered sufficiently to 
make a dramatic escape on the eve of re-arrest from the home 
or private house in which she was being nursed—both were 
always at her disposal—either for the purpose of extending the 
period of recuperation before again undergoing the prison ordeal, 
or to make some public protestation of her faith. She managed 
in this way, between hunger strikes, to address Women’s Social 
and Political Union meetings, sometimes from an invalid chair, 
once to appear at the Medical Congress, and once even to sail 
to. America and address meetings there, again being arrested at 
Plymouth on her return to England. The strain must have been 
terrific. She was sometimes so roughly handled that a doctor's 
certificate, after one of her releases, declared her to be suffering 
from bruises and abrasions, ‘ all evidencing the marked degree 
of violence to which she had been subjected.’ Neither insults 
nor violence shook her indomitable purpose. ‘I shall prove,’ 
she had foretold in & speech made at Cardiff, ‘in my own person 
that the punishment unjustly imposed upon women, who have 
no voice in making the laws, cannot be carried out.’ It was not 
carried out. When in August 1914 she was included in the general 
amnesty granted to all suffragettes, it was shown that she had, 
during sixteen months of suffering, served in intermittent periods 
not quite six weeks of her sentence. 

That was the close of the militant campaign. The suffrage 
movement persisted, however, and women were included in the 
Representation of the People Act of 1918, their full political 
enfranchisement being finally won last year. Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
further career concerns those sections of the public with whom she 
worked during the war, and afterwards when she joined the Con- 
servative Party and stood for Parliament as their candidate. 
Her real fame will rest on no sectional or party political achieve- 
ment. To posterity she will be the woman who founded and 
inspired the militant Union, who worked and suffered and was 
prepared to die for the enfranchisement of women. 

Looking back over the years, one is able to see more clearly 
than at the time, perhaps, the extent and the nature of the con- 
tribution made by Emmeline Pankhurst to this remarkable out- 
burst of revolt on the part of a race of women whom the rest of 
the world had been inclined to regard as rather phlegmatic and 
peculiarly deferential to the claims of polite convention. The 
eloquence with which she was able to sway great crowds of men 
and women depended more upon the feeling and conviction that 
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lay behind her words than upon her actual arguments. She was 
not a born orator like Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, marshalling facts 
and balancing judgments, leading up to a peroration that rounded 
off her speech and drove it home to her listeners. Nor was she 
humorous and combative and ruthlessly logical in her political 
attack, like that brilliant protagonist Christabel. She was very 
rarely humorous in her speeches, and they did not give the 
impression of being deliberately planned. But she carried her 
audience off their feet by a magnetic power that sprang from a 
rare personality. She had that great quality, passion, without 
which no human being is complete and no cause is ever won. 
She had personal attractions and charm to a high degree, and a 
very beautiful voice. It was impossible to look at her and to 
listen to her without feeling that in that frail and gracious woman, 
with the finely moulded features and wonderfully expressive 
hands, was embodied a passion of anger for the age-long wrongs 
of women who were born too soon to set them right, and a fire of 
resolution to win freedom and redemption for the generations to 
come. 

It would be easy in so human a person to discover the defects 
of her qualities: that she was perhaps intolerant of criticism, 
impatient of what was sometimes a necessary pause, unable to 
deal with the pettifogging objections of weaker brethren, and 
quite incapable of compromise even if compromise seemed to 
offer sound constructive advantages. Her mind was cast on 
broad lines ; her qualities were the qualities of her defects, and 
her defects served only to show the wisdom of that partnership 
with her daughter Christabel and with Emmeline and Frederick 
Pethick Lawrence, whose qualities were complementary to hers. 

What remains unforgettable is that in her own person Emme- 
line Pankhurst bore the burden of a martyrdom that would be 
incredible to us to-day if we failed to realise that it happened in 
another world, and to realise, further, that the world of to-day is 
a different world because she helped to make it so. Whether she 
addressed thousands from the platform or led twelve women into 
the horrors of Parliament Square, whether she marched at the 
head of a procession five miles long, or fought single-handed 
in the dark solitude of her prison cell, she gave always that 
impression of greatness which is inseparable from the possession 
of unshakable conviction and invincible courage, and which makes 


the martyr of all the ages 
EVELYN SHARP. 





THE BRITISH SUMMARY COURT IN THE 
RHINELAND 


THE Englishman is very proud of his system of criminal justice, 
In its main essentials he has taken it with him to most of the 
countries in which he has settled, and he has endowed with it 
races very different in temperament and character from the 
people who first evolved it. Not the least remarkable chapter in 
its history closed last year with the departure from the Rhine- 
land of the British Army of Occupation, for with that event there 
came to an end the existence of a flourishing English court 
exercising wide criminal jurisdiction in the heart of a great Con- 
tinental State. Probably never again will circumstances produce 
such a tribunal. The following short account of its work may 
therefore be of interest. 

On the famous day in 1919 on which the delegates assembled 
at Versailles signed the Treaty of Peace with Germany they also 
signed a document known as ‘ The Rhineland Agreement.’ This 
document contained the main conditions governing the way in 
which the Allied occupation of the Rhineland should be carried 
out. Among many other things, it provided that all civilians 
who committed offences against the persons or property of the 
occupying forces should be subject to trial by the courts of the 
army concerned, It also created the Inter-Allied Rhineland High 
‘Commission, and conferred on it the power of making ordinances 
for the control of the occupied territories. Persons who contra- 
vened these ordinances were made subject to military jurisdic- 
tion. The Allied armies thus became faced with the task of pro- 
viding suitable courts for trying a large variety of criminal cases 
of a civilian character. 

In discharging this duty the occupying Powers adopted quite 
different plans. The French introduced the elaborate court- 
martial system of the French army, with its hierarchy of officials 
and judges. The British, incorrigibly addicted to practical 
improvisation, created one simple and flexible tribunal, which 
combined the humanity and dispatch of a London police court 

with the military qualities proper to the judicial machinery of an 
army of occupation. This tribunal was known as the Summary 
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Court. It consisted normally of a single military officer sitting as 
sole’ judge of law and fact. In cases where a sentence of more 
than two years’ imprisonment was likely to be awarded from two 
to five other officers sat with him. The bench was usually occu- 
pied by an experienced English barrister, whose services were 
permanently retained for that purpose and who held temporary 
military rank. Another barrister, also holding military rank, 
initiated and conducted prosecutions. He was supplied with 
evidence collected by a staff of detectives working under the 
deputy provost-marshal. The procedure normally followed was 
that of an English stipendiary’s court, though in more serious 
cases the proceedings became somewhat more formal and, except 
for the absence of a jury, approximated to those of a trial at 
assizes. All accused persons could be represented by counsel of 
any nationality, and British and German advocates very fre- 
quently appeared. Through the medium of an official interpreter 
proceedings were conducted in both English and German. No 
machinery for hearing appeals existed, but the Commander-in- 
Chief scrutinised the record of every case and exercised the right 
to quash convictions and remit sentences. 

The English procedure followed was a constant source of 
interest to the many Germans who came into contact with the 
Summary Court. German criminal procedure is essentially 
inquisitorial. The main duty of a German judge is to elicit the 
truth. He decides what witnesses shall be called, and he it is who 
examines them. He also examines the prisoner, sometimes 
very rigorously. Though it is too much to say that German law 
presumes an accused person to be guilty until he proves the 
contrary, yet it certainly provides no presumption of innocence, 
and it requires him to take at every stage an active part in assist- 
ing the inquiry into the charge made against him. The English 
method of requiring the prosecution to make out a substantial 
case before inviting the defence to make any reply was extremely 
puzzling even to the German lawyers. On those occasions when 
the case for the prosecution broke down, and a verdict of acquittal 
was given without calling on the defence, the incredulous amaze- 
ment on the face of the prisoner provoked smiles even from the 
bench. In such cases it was not unusual for the equally puzzled 
defending lawyer to attempt to open an elaborate defence even after 
the fact that his client was acquitted had been impressed on him. 
The English system of oral examination and cross-examination 
of witnesses also presented difficulties to the German practitioners. 
In German courts, after the presiding judge has examined a 
witness to his satisfaction, counsel on either side may obtain 
permission to put a few questions on points not wholly cleared 
up, but in practice these questions are framed with such prolixity 
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that they bear no resemblance to cross-examination as we under- 
stand it. When, therefore, German practitioners appeared in the 
Summary Court they were, to say the least, considerably embar- 
rassed through lack of any real experience in questioning wit. 
nesses. Defending counsel’s examination of his own witnesses 
would usually consist of little more than reading to them the 
proof of their evidence and inviting their assent at the end of 
each paragraph. A gentle inquiry as to whether learned counsel 
could perhaps avoid leading the witnesses quite so much would 
usually result in the unaccustomed task being gratefully sur. 
rendered into the more experienced hands on the bench. Cross- 
examination presented still greater difficulties, and, after a 
preliminary uproar, usually achieved a similar fate. However, 
in spite of the disadvantages under which they laboured, German 
practitioners undoubtedly liked appearing in the Summary Court, 
and frequently expressed their approval of the procedure and of 
the justice meted out. 

The wide jurisdiction of the Armies of Occupation over 
offences against their members brought into the Summary Court 
a considerable volume of ordinary crime. The frequency with 
which cases of housébreaking and larceny from dwelling-houses 
occurred was very marked, especially in Cologne. It seemed that 
the light-fingered fraternity of that city at one period singled 
out the houses of members of the British Army for particular 
attention. That this should have been so was the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that most military householders possessed 
arms, a privilege strictly denied the German population. Indeed, 
on one occasion a British officer who found a party of three 
burglars in his rooms made such effective use of his automatic 
pistol that at the subsequent trial the dock in the Summary Court 
presented rather the appearance of a hospital casualty ward. In 
addition to running the risk of being shot when inside a house in 
military occupation, criminals knew that if they were convicted 
before the British court they would receive considerably heavier 
sentences than were usually awarded in German courts for bur- 
glary and kindred offences. In the case just mentioned, for 
instance, the sentences ranged from eight to ten years’ penal 
servitude. Perhaps the true explanation of the preference shown 
to British houses was to be found in the state of the windows. A 
passion for fresh air has its disadvantages, especially in a Con- 
tinental city. 

While offences against property were many, serious offences 
against the person were remarkably few. During the whole 
period of the occupation only one civilian was convicted of 
murder. This case was remarkable in that the trial took place 
six years after the crime was committed. The prisoner, a young 
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Pole, was in 1919 a member of a gang of youths who had assumed 
the self-imposed task of cutting the hair of German girls found 
associating with British troops. In the course of an altercation 
arising from this activity he shot a New Zealand soldier, and then 
fled to unoccupied Germany. In 1925 he returned to Cologne ona 

‘ yisit. Within a few minutes of his arrival a German detective 
arrested him and handed him over to British military custody. 
Owing to the lapse of time since the murder the witnesses of the 
actual shooting had become dispersed, and it was necessary to 
bring one of them, an ex-soldier, from New Zealand to give 
evidence. The court sentenced the prisoner to death, but the 
Commander-in-Chief commuted the sentence to one of penal 
servitude for life. 

Of less serious offences the most frequent were cases of 
endangering the safety of members of the Army by reckless 
driving of vehicles. The German motor driver has very little 
toad sense, and usually seems to be peculiarly self-centred. Also, 
traffic control in Germany is still far from efficient, although there 
has been some improvement in this during the last two years. 
The handling of these driving cases in the Summary Court hugely 
interested the German public, Almost every charge of this kind 
was strenuously resisted, although the fines awarded were not 
greater than those customary in England for similar offences and 
the Court had no power to endorse or suspend licences. Some- 
times, with Teutonic solemnity, the defence would go to the 
length of calling expert witnesses and putting in elaborate plans 
and calculations, although the negligence was clear and the 
probable punishment a fine of 40s. The tenacity with which the 
German motorist fought was in marked contrast with the conduct 
of his more definitely criminal brother, who would plead guilty to 
atheft in circumstances where an English lawyer would advise at 
least a run for one’s money. 

One of the most famous ordinances of the Rhineland High 
Commission made insulting conduct ‘ by word, act or gesture’ 
towards officers, soldiers or members of their families an offence 
triable before the military tribunals. The number of these cases 
to come before the British Summary Court was very small, and 
seldom exceeded a dozen a year. This was the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that the troops mixed with complete freedom 
with civilians in the cafés and dance-halls of the garrison towns. 
Large numbers of them, too, were billeted with their families in 
undivided portions of German houses. Perhaps, however, 
Private and Mrs. Atkins’ ignorance of the niceties of the German 
language was not without its effect in this respect. 

Though the German householder’s ‘ words, acts or gestures ’ 
but seldom led him to the dock, quite frequently his omissions did 
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so. The duties of a person upon whom an officer or soldier was 
billeted were not merely negative. Under pain of prosecution he 
was required ‘ to treat him, his family and servants, with civility 
at all times and to grant them the necessary facilities for the 
comfortable occupation of the quarters allotted to them.’ In 
Germany the landlord of a block of flats or converted house | dealt 
usually prepares an official-looking document called ‘ the house | cond 
rules,’ with which he requires his tenants or lodgers to comply, rema 
Efforts to enforce rules which were, as was often the case, arbitrary | a Vel 
and annoying upon members of the Army usually led to the | He 
appearance of their author before a tribunal that did not regard | offici 
them as having quite the immutable and sacrosanct character selec 
ascribed to them by the disciplined Teutonic mind. A similar he fi 
fate befel landlords who sought to make a few extra marks profit | ment 
out of their billeting money by economising unduly with their | been 
central heating. Occasionally, too, owners of barns and similar {| docu 
buildings who placed difficulties in the way of the troops’ billeting | he ¥ 
during field training appeared in the Summary Court. In all If hi 
such cases the most willing and definite witnesses for the prosecu- with 
tion were the local burgomasters and country policemen. asas 
In 1923 the fluctuating state of the currency in Germany pro- toge 
duced conditions peculiarly conducive to profiteering by shop- ter 
keepers. Accordingly, the Rhineland High Commission by not 
ordinance forbade traders and others ‘ to make excessive profits offer 
to the prejudice of the personnel of the Armies of Occupation imp 
. . in connexion with the supply of goods or services for the of fi 
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satisfaction of ordinary requirements.’ For several months the 
Summary Court worked at high pressure in enforcing this 
ordinance. The traders fought tenaciously : they called innumer- 
able experts ; they put in exhaustive lists of overhead charges; 
they showed how the fall of the mark made their cash takings 
melt like snow from hour to hour. Gradually the Summary Court 
evolved a body of case law which gave each class of article a cer- 
tain approved margin between selling price and wholesale cost. 
But one day, greatly daring, the prosecution proceeded against a 
doctor who had charged a British officer for medical attendance a 
fee which was appropriate more to Harley Street than to Cologne. Fra 
At once the fat was in the fire, for with no wholesale cost to work out: 
on the Court was at the mercy of the experts. The battle raged mec 
for two days. Both sides called their experts: one group swore | bod 
that the fee was outrageous ; the other that it was little more pay 
than nominal, and that only from motives of charity could it have a le 
been fixed so low. The case ended in a conviction on the rather Att 
special ground that the accused doctor had charged not only for ther 
his attendance, but also for loss of business caused by absence from | abr 
his consulting-roém whilst actually attending the patient. In | crec 
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Twas | 1924 the ordinance was repealed, much to the relief of every- 
onhe | one, except possibly the German Hausfrau, who derived both 
Vility | entertainment and pecuniary benefit from the legislative adven- 
Tr the 


, 





_ During the latter years of the occupation the Summary Court 
house dealt with several cases of masquerading as officials of the armies, 
house conduct not unnaturally forbidden by ordinance. The most 
n remarkable of these was that of a young German who carried out 
avery profitable and ingenious fraud on his fellow-countrymen. 
He caused to be printed a set of forms which purported to be 
official notifications of sentences of the Summary Court. Having 
selected a victim, usually a woman living in some remote village, 

he filled in her name on one of these forms, followed by a state- 
ment that she had been convicted of some minor offence and had 
been sentenced to pay a 10-mark fine. He then posted this 
document to her, and some days later called on her and said that 

| hewas a British detective who had been sent to collect the fine. 
If his victim protested he produced a metal disc suitably embossed 
with the legend ‘ Scottland Yard’ (sic) and revealed under his coat 
asash bearing the letters ‘M.P.’ The production of these insignia, 
together with a threat of immediate arrest, usually resulted in the 
terrified woman paying over the sum demanded. The fraud was 
not really so transparent as it seems, for in Germany most petty 
ofits offences are in fact punished by police fines without trial. The 
tion impostor did not, however, confine himself to the véle of a collector 
the of fines. On one occasion he visited a village burgomaster and 
the told him that he had been ordered by the British authorities to 
this search the locality for hidden arms. Accompanied by the burgo- 
ner- master and constable, he then solemnly searched every house in 
es ; the village, finally requisitioning a horse in order, as he informed 
ings the impressed functionaries, to proceed to further urgent duties 
urt elsewhere. Unfortunately for him he was arrested a few days 
cer- later, and was awarded six months’ imprisonment at the Summary 

Court 
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st a Perhaps the case that attracted the widest public interest was 
e a that of the Deputy Regierungsprasident of Cologne. In 1923 
me. France and Belgium seized all the railways in the occupied area 
ork outside the British zone and administered them through the 
ged medium of a body known as the ‘ Franco-Belgian Régie.’ This 
ore body issued a paper currency of ‘ Régie francs,’ and required all 
ore payments for railway travelling to be made in it. In June 1924 
ave a large quantity of forged ‘ Régie francs’ appeared in Cologne. 
her At this time the French were still in the Ruhr, and feeling between 
for them and the Germans was rather acute. It was soon whispered 
om abroad that the German Government was attempting to dis- 
credit the Franco-Belgian railway currency by means of these 
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forged notes. Public excitement increased when the deputy. 
regierungsprasident, the second senior representative in Cologne 
of the Prussian Government, was arrested and charged in the 
Summary Court with ‘When aware that a certain person was 
attempting to circulate or cause to be circulated in occupied Ger- 
many forged Régie franc notes failed to report the same to the 
representative of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission 
in Cologne.’ The case for the prosecution mainly depended on 
the evidence of a Jewish merchant who had distributed the notes 
in Cologne. He said he had received them from a man to whom 
he had given financial facilities at the request of the accused. The 
latter, he said, on being shown the notes and asked whether there 
was not something crooked about the transaction, gave an assur- 
ance that all was in order, adding, ‘ You don’t think H. would 
give you false money?’ (H. was the person who had brought 
the notes to Cologne.) The defence sought to discredit ‘this 
witness by a most peculiar argument. He was, they pointed out, 
a Galician Jew, and therefore his testimony should be treated as 
suspect, because Galician Jews do not consider themselves bound 
to tell the truth unless they have taken a certain form of oath 
known only to theirown rabbis. Without appearing to appreciate 
the humour of the situation, the accused later entered the box 
and admitted that during the preliminary inquiries he had himself 
made several quite untrue statements, being bound by his Civil 
Service obligation not to reveal any of the secrets of the Ministry 
of the Interior. The trial ended with an acquittal. 

A few months later another political case of some importance 
took place. The Rhineland High Commission by ordinance had 
forbidden all persons resident in the occupied territories to be 
members of any association having for object military training or 
instruction. Of all associations in Germany to which this pro- 
hibition applied the most famous was the Nationalist league 
known as the Stahlhelm Bund. In July 1924 military police sur- 
rounded a restaurant near Cologne and found a branch of ‘this 
league in secret session. The chairman, a young bank clerk, was 
tried in the Summary Court. He strenuously insisted that he and 
his associates were banded together solely for social intercourse. 
Unfortunately for him the prosecution was able to put in evidence 
a bundle of papers which, the police witnesses swore, he was in 
the act of concealing when arrested. These papers included two 
military training manuals and a letter written by a high official 
of the Stahlhelm Bund forwarding dummy membership rules and 
explaining how the prisoner should conceal the true objects of the 
association by means of the social intercourse story. This docu- 
ment concluded with the words ‘ Destroy this letter.’ The result 
of the trial provided the prisoner with sufficient leisure in which 
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toremember that most conspirators’ letters are better in the grate 
than out of it. 

» During the last two years of the occupation several diverting 
cases arose from the playing of the German national anthem, 
Deutschland wiber Alles. In order to prevent disturbances the 
Rhineland High Commission required persons who wished to play 
the anthem in public places frequented by both soldiers and 
Germans to obtain military permission beforehand. Occasionally 
a leader of an orchestra whilst rendering a patriotic piece in a 
park or restaurant would lose his head and, amidst thunderous 
applause from a delighted audience, launch forth into the strains 
ofthe forbidden anthem. When the offending hero took his stand 
inthe Summary Court the proceedings usually developed a some- 
what Gilbertian air. ‘That which the prosecution says was 
Deutschland wiber Alles,’ defending counsel would argue, ‘ was 
nothing of the kind. A bar here, a bar there, a soupgon of the 
fefrain, perhaps, but nothing more. But the basic substance, the 
ultimate essence of the piece, was really another tune, not dis- 
similar, maybe, but not the anthem for which permission should 
have been obtained.’ Prosecuting counsel would call for the 
score from which the orchestra played and present it for an 
anxious scrutiny by a harassed and musically untrained bench. 
Defending counsel would call his inevitable experts. Towards 
evening an acquittal or a nominal fine would provide an effective 
curtain, and everyone would go home, somewhat exhausted, but 
profoundly convinced of the impartiality and thoroughness of 
British Justice. 

While it would be exaggeration to say that the German public 
regarded the Summary Court with affection, yet towards the end 
of the occupation it became quite an accepted and not unpopular 
feature of local life. It sat twice weekly in the Wiesbaden Courts 
of Justice, a large building in the centre of the town. The space 
reserved for the public was always crowded with spectators, who 
flocked in from the neighbouring German courts as soon as word 
went round that the British Court was in session. The German 
Press attended regularly and reported the proceedings very fairly. 
Seldom was there any hostile Press criticism, even in Nationalist 
papers published outside the occupied territories. Frequently 
the judgments received most favourable notices even where poli- 
tical offenders had been convicted. On more than one occasion 
an organ compared the handling of cases by the Summary Court 
very favourably with that of the German courts in cttaiier 
matters. 

An army of occupation is not perhaps the most attractive 
medium through which the people of a foreign country may 
examine the merits of our criminal jurisprudence. For this 
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reason the widespread esteem always shown by all classes of 
Germans for the British Summary Court was the more remark- 
able. Three qualities seem particularly to have impressed them, 
The first of these was the thoroughness of investigation which our 
system of examination and cross-examination involves. Next 
they appreciated the rapidity with which trial followed arrest and 
the abhorrence the British mind has of protracted imprisonment 
pending inquiry. Finally, they envied us a procedure which 
relieved the judge of the need to conduct the inquiry himself, 
* Your judges,’ said a German lawyer, ‘do not have to descend 
into the arena and bandy words with witnesses as ours do. Your 
Court has shown me the value of judicial detachment.’ 

It is well known that Germany is not altogether satisfied with 
her present system of criminal justice. It may well be that one 
day she will bring her-procedure more into line with our own; 
indeed, during the past year certain tentative experiments in that 
direction have been attempted in Berlin. One thing is certain: 
those of her people who have seen our system actually working in 
their own country entertain for it the liveliest feelings of respect 
and admiration. _ 

; NORMAN PARKES. 


y 





THE RISE OF THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


Less than a hundred years ago there was no such thing as a 
poultry industry in the sense in which the term is understood 
today. Poultry have, of course, been kept since time imme- 
morial, but only in a humble way. In the hands of the game- 
keeper’s and small farmer’s wife they provided a supply of fresh 
eggs and table birds for the well-to-do. Even so the supply did 
not meet the modest demand, and considerable quantities came 
over from France and elsewhere. To-day, although we import 
to the value of somewhere about 20,000,000/., we raise an even 
greater quantity on our own soil. Poultry is a branch of agri- 
culture rivalling dairy farming and corn growing in magnitude, 
and these are indications that in the near future it may yield 
pride of place to neither. It is not without interest to inquire 
how this amazing change has come about, and in so doing we 
shall limit ourselves to such causes as are peculiar to the industry 
itself, taking no account of conditions such as better transport, 
advertising propaganda, etc., which it shares with industry in 
eral. 


Apart from minor by-products, eggs and meat are the two 
things which the fowl produces, and of these eggs are by far 
the more important. The yearly number produced by a hen 
under ordinary healthy conditions varies very greatly. It may 
be less than thirty: it may be more than 300; though about 
160 may be taken as a fair average for a sound flock. Since the 
cost of food and housing is about the same, whatever number of 
eggs the bird lays, there is evidently a wide range between con- 
siderable loss and considerable profit according to the type of 
bird kept. We know to-day that high fecundity is in large measure 
a transmissible property ; that a high average of egg production 
may be cultivated and maintained through selective breeding. 
This was not always so, and since this idea of selective breeding 
is one of the corner-stones of the industry, it may not be without 
interest to wander back a few centuries and see how it gradually 
received recognition. 

A convenient starting-point is Gervase Markham’s Cheap and 
Good Husbandry, originally published in 1614. It was the best 
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and most comprehensive English account of poultry that had 
appeared, and, since it ran through a number of editions during 
the seventeenth century with practically no alteration, we may 
take it as embodying the poultry lore and practice of the time, 
Indeed, we find that during the eighteenth century also most 
works on general husbandry which treated of poultry based 
their accounts upon Markham’s work. 

Markham devotes about twenty pages in all to poultry, of 
which about half is given to fowls, the rest treating of turkeys, 
ducks and geese. His account, though brief, is fairly sound, and 
imparts the sort of knowledge that we may. find to-day among 
those who, in a happy-go-lucky way, look after the small flocks 
of miscellaneous birds on the average small farm. 

As might be expected, some of his hints hardly accord with 
modern practice. Thus, to keep a hen from sitting he advises 
that ‘you shall bath her oft in cold water, and thrust a small 
feather through her nostrils.’ In this case his recommendations 
might conceivably be efficacious, but it is difficult to believe the 
same of his treatment of sore eyes. 

If your Poultry have sore eyes, you shall take a leaf or two of Ground: 


Ivy, and chawing it Well in your mouth, suck out the juice and spit it into 
the sore eye, and it will most assuredly heal it, as it hath been often tried, 


One of the most interesting sections is that on capons, bringing 


into relief as it does the great change brought about through 
artificial methods of hatching and rearing. 


These Capons [he says] are of two uses: The one is to lead Chickens, 
Ducklings, young Turkies, Pea-hens, Phesants and Partridges, which he 
will do altogether, both naturally and kindly, and through largeness of 
his body, will brood or cover easily thirty or five and thirty ; he will lead 
them forth so safely, and defend them against Kites or Buzzards more and 
better than the Hens: therefore the way to make him take unto themis 
this, with a fine small briar or else sharp nettles at night, to beat and sting 
all his breast and neither parts, and then in the dark to seat the chickens 
under him, whose warmth taketh away his smart; he will fall much in 
love with them, and whensoever he proveth unkind, you must sting, or 
beat him again, and this will make him never forsake them. 


To the modern reader one of the most striking things about 
Markham’s account is the absence of any suggestion of improve- 
ment by selecting the best layers to breed from. The few hints 
that he gives on the choice of breeding stock concern only the 
general appearance of health and vigour. Yet all this time selec: 
tive breeding had been going on in the game fowl, as, indeed, we 
may gather from Markham himself in his Country Contentments, 
first published a few years after Cheap and Good Husbandry. 

But the method practised for the nobler sporting bird does 
not seem to have been considered for its plebeian cousin. It is 
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t that Markham deals with the two in separate works, 
and throughout we find that the literature on the game fowl is 
sharply separated from that on the utility bird. 

Not until the middle of the eighteenth century have we any 
definite evidence of the formation of distinct breeds in this country 
through man’s selective operation. The account of fowls in 
Hale’s Compleat Body of Husbandry (2nd edition, London, 1758) 
is obviously based on Markham, but among the few additions 
made by him is the statement that 


_ The industry of those who breed poultry, has of late years. greatly 
multiplied the breeds: but these differences are not so great as many 
imagine. They arise from small distinctions, and will sometimes go off 
in the continuance. Between the Darking fowl, and the little Bantam, 
there are many degrees in bigness: and the game breed is altogether 
distinct from both. 


The breeder’s efforts were clearly not much appreciated from 
the utilitarian point of view. The quotation is nevertheless 
interesting as evidence that the Dorking, pre-eminent in after 
years as a table fowl, had already come into existence, and this 
must have meant selective breeding for size. 

In 1749 Réaumur’s well-known treatise on artificial incubation 
was published in Paris, and in the following year appeared an 
English translation under the title of The Art of Hatching and 
Bringing up Domestic Fowls of all Kinds, at any Time of the Year. 
As indicated by the title, the main subject of the treatise is arti- 
ficial incubation, a method warmly advocated by Réaumur as a 
means of greatly increasing the head of poultry in France. To 
this we shall return later. But the book is also a treatise on the 
rearing and feeding of chickens, and abounds in practical observa- 
tion. For Réaumur was a lover of poultry and a keen observer 
as well as a learned and ingenious experimenter, which is well 
brought out in his last chapter, ‘ Containing a View of the Philo- 
sophical Amusements the Birds of a Poultry-yard may afford.’ 
He is very practical, too, as, indeed, we should expect from one 
of his scientific eminence, declaring that ‘ the first thing we ought 
to know is the proportion of the product to the expense: viz. 
what a hen costs and what benefit she yields to her master yearly.” 
While candidly confessing ‘ that the very rudiments of what we 
ought to know concerning the product of all the birds of a poultry- 
yard are yet wanting,’ he sketches out a number of experiments 
that could be undertaken for determining the most productive 
fowls to keep, having regard to size of eggs as well as to mere 
numbers. He recognises the value of winter layers, and suggests 
experiments for throwing hens into an early moult in order to 
induce earlier laying. He shows by experiment that new-laid 
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eggs rubbed over with grease or oil will keep fresh for a long time; 
and commends this method to country-women when eggs are 
plentiful ; for, as he says, ‘ such a work will never take up much 
of their time, it will cost them hardly anything, especially if they 
will use common fat, or butter not over delicate.’ He is the apostle, 
too, of hygienic conditions. ‘A poultry-yard is not necessarily 
dirty as one might be apt to think: uncleanliness is very far 
from being essential to it.’ Nor is the study of heredity neglected 
among his philosophical amusements. By means of reciprocal 
crosses between rumpless birds and birds with normal tails, and 
between birds with and without an extra toe, he proposes to throw 
light upon the part played by either sex in the transmission of 
characters. Indeed, he states that he had made such experiments, 
and promises the results in another memoir. It is a matter for 
deep regret that this promised work seems never to have been 
published. 

Réaumur’s contribution was a remarkable one, for alone 
among his contemporaries he envisaged a great industry, and 
moreover suggested some of the means by which it might be 
fostered. Though he had not grasped the idea of improvement 
in egg production by the method of selective breeding, he never- 
theless recognises that some hens lay better than others, and 
advocates keeping these for preference. In so far as it went this 
was a definite step in the right direction. 

The main thesis in Réaumur’s book, and in the writings of 
other French authors during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was that the fowl, already a source of some profit, could 
be made to yield a very much greater one. Yet in spite of the 
translation of Réaumur’s book it is some time before we find any 
response to this movement in England. It was not until 1815 
that there appeared in this country a native work on the fowl in 
Bonington Moubray’s Treatise on Domestic Poultry. The real 
name of the author is stated to have been Laurence, and a later 
writer hints that he used a pseudonym because the keeping of 
poultry was not at that time regarded as a reputable occupation. 
Moubray’s work is definitely practical, and he states in his preface 
that he has ‘ avoided scientific detail, and addressed plain under- 
standings in the plainest language, aiming at utility solely.’ He 
had read Réaumur, and was evidently imbued with the idea that 
the fowl might become a greater source of profit than was the 
case. In its general scope the book does not show any great 
advance on Markham, save that the author has a firmer touch 
and is evidently writing from practical experience. It is of 
interest to find that the two fresh breeds of fowl mentioned were 
both imported—the Malay from the East, and the Polish from 
France, where its unusual appearance, together with the beauty 
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of the plumage in its several varieties, had attracted much atten- 
tion. 


Moubray’s book was well received, and the fact that it ran 
to five editions in nine years suggests that the people of this 
country were at last becoming alive to the profitable side of the 
fowl. This, however, was probably not the only reason for the 
sale of the book. Moubray’s guiding idea was that the country 
house should be as far as possible self-supporting, and as each 
succeeding edition was called for he added a fresh section on some 
other branch of rural economy. By the time the eighth edition 
was reached, in 1842, we find this treatise on poultry containing 
also ‘The management of swine, milch cows and bees; with 
instructions for the private brewery, on cider, perry, and British 
wine making.’ It is possible that the British public ‘was as 
interested in British wine as in British poultry. 

The successive editions of Moubray do, however, bring out 
one point, which is that the number of recognised breeds of fowls 
was gradually increasing during this period. The Spanish fowl 
is chronicled in an early edition, and it turned out to be a valuable 
acquisition, being a non-sitter and a good layer of large eggs. 
Later came the Bolton Bays, subsequently known as Hamburghs, 
which were smaller birds and prolific layers. Doubtless these two 
breeds helped many to realise that the keeping of fowls for eggs 
might be profitable. That more interest was being taken in the 
subject is evidenced by the appearance of Dickson’s Poultry in 
1838, and of the first little popular handbook in Peter Boswell’s 
Poultry-Yard, which came out in 1840 and rapidly ran through 
several editions. This gradual quickening of interest was shortly 
to crystallise out in a sudden and striking manner. 

The impulse came from China in the form of the so-called 
Cochin-China fowl. Had this bird arrived in the ordinary way 
probably little notice would have been taken of it. But its advent 
asa gift to a Queen, even Victoria herself, ensured for it publicity, 
and its own rather unusual features did the rest. For it was a 
large yellowish bird of unusual size and colour, with feathers 
growing down its legs. Moreover, it laid a brown egg, and was 
of a very quiet and docile disposition. Although a sitting breed, 
if often laid very well during the intervals of brooding, and this 
probably gave rise to the exaggerated tales of its laying powers 
which rapidly gained currency. Everyone was anxious to obtain 
some of these wonderful birds. Her Majesty acted most generously 
in the matter, and showed that she had the welfare of her faithful 
subjects at heart by commanding the distribution of eggs and 
birds from the Royal Poultry Farm to quarters in which they 
might be expected to prove of the greatest service. To the Cochin, 
or Shanghae, as it was sometimes called, must in large measure be 
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ascribed the rise of the poultry show. It is true that the experi 
ment of a poultry show was made some time in the early ’fortigs 
at the Zoological’ Gardens in Regent’s Park, but it was 
supported. The coming of the Cochins changed all this. 

they were in the ascendant everybody flocked to see them, and 
by the time their glory was dimmed the poultry show had become 
firmly established as a British institution. Its influence on the 
poultry industry can hardly be overrated, for although in some 
ways it was baneful, in others it contributed, and still contributes, 
most valuable service in making known to poultry people ‘the 
latest economies in feeding, housing, and all the varied appliances 
on a poultry farm. 

Meanwhile fabulous prices were given for fine Cochins, even 
up to 100/. for a single bird ; all excellent publicity. But, asin 
most things of the sort, the collapse of the Cochin mania was even 
more rapid than its rise. Starting in 1846-47, it came to an end 
in the early ‘fifties. Nevertheless it had served a purpose by 
educating the public in the potentialities of the fowl. Not only 
were great numbers of people brought into direct contact with 
all manner of unsuspected and attractive breeds at the shows, 
but a flood of literature was poured out for them to suit all 
tastes and purses, from little shilling handbooks to large expensive 
works embellished with elegant and highly coloured plates, 
Though the Cochin subsided into an ordinary fowl after its brief 
and hectic reign, it had stimulated an interest in poultry generally 
which was never afterwards lost. Many took to keeping them 
who would probably never have touched them had it not been 
for the mania, and a more widespread knowledge of the bird and 
its ways, though at times secured at considerable cost, laid the 
foundation upon which a progressive industry could arise. But 
before it could get under way it was to be temporarily side 
tracked in a curious manner. 

Out of the Cochin came the ‘ show,’ and out of the show came 
the ‘fancy.’ One of the most marked characteristics of the 
English people.is their love of a well-bred thing well turned out, 
and in the show this inborn trait found a natural outlet. In the 
competitive spirit, too, the show fostered another deeply seated 
natural instinct. Prizes were awarded to those whose birds were 
decreed by the judges to approach most closely to an ideal stan- 
dard laid down by the experts in conclave. Since the standard 
could be concerned only with external visible points, it was with 
these alone that the fancier dealt. Perfection of form and feather, 
and, above all, that intangible thing which men call ‘ style,’ were 
the qualities by which the awards of the judges were conditioned. 
The best birds were those approximating most closely to the ideal 
standard, itself a thing of gradually shifting fashion, and all the 
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while it was dunned into the ear of the public that the only way 
to succeed with poultry was to buy the best birds. Unfortunately 



























the public wanted eggs, and the best birds in the shows were far 
from being the best producers. In this respect the fancy did the 
growing industry a bad turn, but in another it performed for it, 
unconsciously, a great service. 

\ It came about in this way. In perfecting the points for which 
he was striving the fancier used selective breeding. By picking 
out individual birds for mating together he was able to bring 
about an exaggeration in many of the points of the breed he was 

‘improving,’ and by so doing he often effected a great change in 
the general appearance of the breed. Thus out of the Cochin 
itself, a rather ungainly, large, gaunt creature, was evolved a 
stockier bird so heavily clothed as to present the appearance of a 
big feathery cushion. About the time that this was taking place 
Darwin was busy collecting material to illustrate his thesis of 
artificial selection as the main cause of evolution in domestic 
animals. Through Tegetmeier, the well-known poultry expert, 
and others he was in touch with the poultry fancy, and when 
his work on Animals and Plants under Domestication appeared in 
1868 the chapter on the fowl figured prominently in his argument. 
The fancier received his due as a creative artist, since he was 
utilising for the formation of his varieties that same method of 
selection which was used by Nature in the evolution of species. 
In those mid-Victorian days distinguished scientific names, such 
as those of Darwin and Huxley, carried great weight, and there 
can be little doubt that the publication of Darwin’s book added 
considerable prestige to the fancy. 

For the industry, however, it did a good deal more. In 
proclaiming that any quality could be enhanced by intelligent 
selection it led eventually to the application of selective breeding 
to those points of the fowl with a utilitarian value. In their 
enthusiasm for novelty and fancy points breeders had lost sight 
of the fact that the strength of the fowl’s position in the modern 
community lies in her capacity for profit. Great as were the 
artistic triumphs of the fancier, these had been too often secured 
by the sacrifice of egg production and of stamina. This led toa 
good deal of dissatisfaction among the more commercially 
minded of those who kept poultry for eggs rather than to win at 
shows and to sell their stock at enhanced prices to others with the 
same objective. Well-grounded and rational dissatisfaction 
generally leads to something being done, and in this case it led 
te the idea of applying selective breeding, so successful in respect 
of fancy points, to increasing the egg production of the hen. One 
of the first to advocate this course was Lewis Wright in his 
Illustrated Book of Poultry, which began to appear in 1872. He 
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recommended that only eggs from the best layers should be set, 
and stated that if this course were persisted in it should lead to 
a rise in the general average of production per hen. Further 
and this was an important point—he advised that only those 
cockerels should be used for breeding purposes which were 
themselves the sons of good layers. The advice was taken, and 
with it the first great step in the development of the modern 
industry. 

Although the method of selective breeding for egg production 
had come to stay, its application was at first attended with some 
difficulty. To single out the individual layer of each egg among 
even a few birds was not easy, and in quite a small flock it became 
almost impossible. Owing to these practical difficulties the 


method of selective breeding for egg production did not at first 


receive the attention it deserved. Fortunately for the industry _ 


a simple mechanical invention cleared the way for further pro- 
gress. This was the trap-nest, a simple device by which the 
hen was confined to the nest in which she had laid until she was 
liberated. By this means each bird could be credited with the 
eggs that she had laid, and an annual record obtained for every 
hen. History has’ not handed down the name of the original 
inventor of the trap-nest. We only know that it was first used 
in America sometime in the ‘nineties; but whoever devised it 


has deserved well of the industry in this country also. 

By simplifying the manner of making records the trap-nest 
led to the laying competition, an important feature of the modern 
poultry world. Organised and controlled by independent institu- 
tions and societies, these laying tests are to the industry what 
the show is to the fancy. There are various classes for different 
breeds, for individual birds, for small flocks, etc., and the birds 
entered remain on the test ground for practically the whole year, 
during which their production is carefully recorded. Interest is 


stimulated by the publication of monthly reports showing the 


position of the various entries to date. These laying tests are . 


well supported, for, apart from the often substantial awards 
received by the winners, the breeder whose birds do consistently 
well has found that there is an increased demand for his stock. 
At one time there was a danger that increase in number might 
lead to diminution in size, but this is now discounted by revised 
methods of scoring values. To-day size of egg as well as mere 
number is taken into account. 

As a result of all this the hen in general has become a far 
more efficient egg machine than she ever was in the past, and the 
ill effects brought about by the earlier efforts of the fancy have 
now been shaken off. There is still room for improvement, and 
no doubt improvement will come. Abnormally high production 
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has, however, not infrequently led to a decrease in stamina : 
though possibly this might be better put by saying that the 
stamina of the average hen is often unequal to the intense physio- 
logical activity demanded by very high production. To prevent 
the loss of so valuable a quality there is a tendency to close 
inbreeding in these highly productive strains. The sequel is not 
infrequently a delicacy of constitution, evidenced by a higher 
percentage of eggs that fail to hatch and by an increased mortality 
in the chick stages. For this reason many who keep pullets for 
egg production prefer to make use of first-cross birds, which, as 
in other classes of farm stock, are generally better doers and 
more hardy. It is important to understand that by first-cross 
birds are meant birds produced by crossing pure breeds, not mere 
mongrels, Though the idea was by no means a new one, its 
systematic use was first advocated in 1882 by William Cook, of 
Orpington, the originator of the well-known breed of that name. 
The method has the undoubted advantage that such birds are 
generally hardier than pure-bred ones ; nor are their productive 
powers inferior provided that they are produced by crossing 
breeds of high fecundity. It has a further great advantage in 
that crossing allows of the use of sex-linkage, a feature to which 
we Shall recur later. Though at present far more eggs are pro- 
duced by pure-bred than by first-cross birds, it is likely that this 
state of affairs will be reversed in the not distant future. 


While on the subject of egg production we may allude briefly 
toa point of commercial importance connected with it, namely, 
the preservation of eggs. As everybody knows, hens lay better 


at some seasons than at others. Fresh eggs are more abundant 
in the spring and early summer than in the autumn and winter. 
The higher winter prices have stimulated the breeder to produce 
pullets which will come on to lay in October or November, and 
new-laid eggs are now more easily to be had in the colder months. 
For various reasons, however, they must always be scarcer at this 
time of the year, and Réaumur long ago suggested that it would 
pay the producer to preserve his spring and summer surplus and 
sell in the season of scarcity. Since his day many preservatives 
have been tried, one of the most successful being ‘ water glass’ 


(sodium silicate), by means of which millions of eggs are now 
treated annually. For larger installations lime water was at one 
time used, but cold storage is now taking its place. The possi- 
bility of obtaining reasonably fresh eggs at a reasonable cost 
throughout the year has proved a stimulus to consumption, and 
adequate methods of preservation have stabilised prices, relieving 
the industry from the incubus of over-production at particular 
periods. 


We may now turn to another keystone of the industry, namely, 
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artificial incubation ; and in this must be included not only the 
actual hatching, but also the equally difficult process of rearing 
the chicks through their early stages. Artificial incubation has 
been practised by the Egyptians from time immemorial, but their 
methods depend largely for their success on the peculiarities of 
their climate. Though the Romans tried to extract their secret 
from the Egyptians, they do not seem to have succeeded, but 
there are some diverting remarks in Pliny on hatching by the 
warmth of the human body. With the Renaissance interest 
became reawakened, and we find several princes, notably 
Alfonso II. of Naples and Charles VIII. of France, instituting 
experiments on artificial hatching. Their example, as was 
inevitable in those days, was followed by some of the nobles of 
the court, but it was not regarded as more than a new and harmless 
way of amusing the great. When the novelty wore off and the 
great were no longer amused, the process occasionally attracted 
the attention of the curious, among whom was Richard Bradley, 
the versatile Cambridge Professor of Botany in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. In a little work published in 1726, and 
entitled The Country Gentleman and Farmer's Monthly Director, 
he gives a brief account of his experiments, and also makes mention 
of others by ‘ the late Mr. Darby, a curious gardner at Hoxton.’ 
Meanwhile, the eastward expansion of France’s influence in the 
eighteenth century brought her into closer contact with Egypt, 
and the renewed interest in artificial incubation, this time as a 
possible source of national wealth, led to the celebrated experi- 
ments of Réaumur already alluded to. Thenceforward the matter 
was never allowed to drop for any length of time until a satis- 
factory solution of its difficulties had been reached. Réaumur, 
like his French successors Bonnemain, Dubois, Copineau, etc., 
was successful in hatching healthy chicks as well as in rearing 
them, but in every case the apparatus required too much care 
and attention to become a practical asset. As Moubray, who 
tried Réaumur’s process, remarked, ‘No person will attempt 
artificial hatching but from the motive of mere curiosity, and 
that motive must indeed be powerful, to carry one through the 
endless labour and attention required.’ Equally unsuccessful 
from the practical point of view were the eccaleobion of Burnell 
and the hydro-incubators of Cantelo and Minasi, all of which 
made their appearance in this country during the middle period 
of last century. Throughout, the trouble was the same. Though 
the machine would hatch provided it were properly looked after, 
the looking after was so tedious and exacting a business as to 
discourage any but the most enthusiastic, The hydro-incubator, 
for example, necessitated the removal of a considerable bulk 
of water several times a day and its replacement by a similar 
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tity heated to a particular temperature. It was too much 
to expect of a busy man that he should get up in the small hours 
of the morning for weeks on end to attend to his incubator. 

But in 1879 the position underwent a dramatic change when 
Charles Hearson brought out a simple device for the automatic 
regulation of the temperature. It worked, and thenceforward 
the incubator was as. trustworthy as the hen. Through it the 
industry was at last able to exploit to the full the immense natural 
fecundity of the hen, improved as it had been by the method of 
selective breeding. Moreover, the success of the incubator 
stimulated experiments on the most economical ways of rearing 
during the earlier stages, and to-day the various. difficulties 
have been so far overcome that the mothering hen is almost an 
anachronism. 

The success of the artificial process has also led to a further 
industrial specialisation, namely, to what is known as the day- 
old chick trade. As in the ancient Egyptian method, there is a 
marked tendency for the operations of hatching and rearing to 
become distinct in the sense of being carried out by two distinct 
sets of workers. Speaking generally, the larger the plant the 
lower is the cost of hatching per egg. Further, it was found by 
experience that newly hatched chicks travel well before they need 
food, i:e., for about thirty-six hours after hatching. During that 
period they can stand the shock of travel even better than can 
the egg. Hence for those who require relatively small numbers 
for rearing it is more economical to dispense altogether with 
incubators, and to purchase day-old chicks from the large 
hatcheries, which may have an annual production of half a 
million or even more. 

These great hatching machines are, of course, supplied with 
special devices for the regulation of air, heat and moisture, but 
it is doubtful if they would have come into existence had not 
the smaller incubator proved itself a success through Mr. Hearson’s 
invention. Owing to the magnitude and complexity of up-to-date 
plants hatching and rearing are fast becoming branches of 
engineering ; and, indeed, the up-to-date hen, herself an egg 
machine, may be said to be more engineered than hatched into 
the world. 

Still, the poultry people have had to look at the hen, not only 
as a mere machine, but as a living creature with her likes and 
dislikes, her special merits and peculiar failings. Experts in 
nutrition are investigating the rations on which she thrives best : 
experts on diseases are busy with her parasites both large and 
small, inside and out. Much is yet to. be learned in these 
directions, but. there can be little doubt that such work, 
through the avoidance of losses now reckoned as inevitable, will 
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eventually encourage greater consumption by further cheapening 
the egg. 

In tracing the development of the industry we have laid stress 
on selective breeding and artificial incubation as the corner. 
stones upon which it is founded, and in conclusion we may 
devote a few paragraphs upon another piece of knowledge which 
is likely to exert considerable influence upon it in the near future, 
This is the principle of what is known as sex-linkage. Nearly a 
quarter of a century ago the late Professor Doncaster drew atten. 
tion to a peculiar phenomenon in heredity exhibited by some 
moths which he was breeding. The gist of it was that when 
certain colour varieties were crossed in a particular way the sons 
all resembled the mother, while the daughters were all like the 
father. By Bateson this was termed ‘criss-cross’ inheritance, 
and he showed that it was also true for certain crosses in the 
poultry with which experiments were then being undertaken in 
Cambridge. These experiments were being made purely for the 
sake of elucidating the laws of heredity, and they led to the 
formulation of the law of sex-linkage in 1908. At the time there 
was no suspicion that this law would turn out to have any econo- 
mic importance, and for more than a decade it was regarded by 
the few people in the poultry world who chanced to hear about 
it as a mere scientific curiosity. Not until 1919 was it pointed 
out by a man of science that this bit of seemingly irrelevant 
knowledge might have an important bearing on the industry. 

Breeders are well aware that the down colours of chicks vary 
considerably, and are generally typical for definite breeds. This, 
however, had attracted little interest, and even in the most 
elaborate works on poultry it is rare to find any mention of the 
particular type of down colour with which the chick hatches. It 
is a feature that is soon obscured by the growth of the feathers, 
and it is feathers that matter to the fancier. But a scientific man 
noticed that chicks with certain types of down always grew into 
birds with certain types of plumage, 7.¢., the type of plumage 
eventually to develop was already proclaimed by the nature of 
the down in the newly hatched chick. This may perhaps be made 
clearer by considering a particular case. The ground colour, as 
distinct from the markings, of the plumage of certain breeds is 
orange or yellowish red, while in other breeds, which may have 
similar markings, the ground colour is white. The former are 
known as ‘ golds’ and the latter as ‘silvers.’ Silver and gold 
form a pair of characters exhibiting sex-linkage in heredity. 
When a silver hen is mated with a gold cock, the sons are all 
silvers like the mother, while the daughters, like the father, are 
all golds. A study of the downs of the chicks showed that this 
colour distinction was already here apparent.. In the former the 
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ground colour is yellowish-white, while in the latter it is light 
orange-brown. Hence by the use of sex-linkage in appropriate 
crosses, it is possible, by means of the down colour, to allot its 
sex with certainty to every chick at hatching. The breeder can 
now sell day-old chicks with a guarantee as to sex, and, to judge 
from the advertisements in the poultry Press, this is now being 
done to a large and increasing extent. The farmer and the back- 

er who want pullets for egg production can now purchase 
day-old chicks with a certainty that there will be no cockerels 
among them ; and, on the other hand, the man who goes in for 
table poultry can buy day-old cockerels, the larger and more 
profitable sex for this purpose, and can force them along by 
appropriate feeding in a way that would be injurious to pullets 
intended for the production of eggs. 

R. C, PUNNETT. 
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BUSH-LORE FOR THE AIRMAN 


WERE you an airman flying one of the long new routes across the 
vast bushveld of Africa, what would you do if you ‘ crashed’ or 
made a forced landing in some desolate spot in the wilds of the 
bush, in the heart of the untracked myika scrub? Lost in the 
bushveld, maybe 1000 miles from the nearest white town, and 
possibly many days’ gruelling trek to the nearest native kraals, 
of whose whereabouts you might be totally ignorant, how would 
you find your way out of the pathless forest, through the nearly 
impenetrable scrub, find food and water, escape from wild beasts, 
and escape, too, that grim dread of the lost man in the bush— 
“bush madness ’ ? * 

This is one of the great problems of air travel in Africa 
to-day. The long trans-African air routes traverse immense 
tracts of lifeless bushveld, uninhabited by natives, roadless, 
pathless, clothed in grim, grey miles of stunted thorn, the haunt 
only of the lion, the hyena and rhinoceros, and the deadly 
tsetse fly. Immense uninhabited forests in the depths of 
which no white man’s foot, and possibly no black man’s 
either, has yet trodden, vast marshes, treacherous and way- 
less, shrivelling in the weltering scorch of the African sun, 
enormous waterless mibuga or thorn deserts, breeding haunts 
of the locust, but habitat only of shy and scattered bushman 
tribes or wandering bands of murderous nomads, lie below the 
airman’s route as he flies from the Cape to Cairo, from Khartum 
to Kisumu, or even on that almost suburban ‘ flip ’ from Durban 
to the Rand. 

A hundred and one mishaps may force a pilot down in any 
of these wild places, with a crippled ‘ bus,’ miles from human aid 
or habitation, in the midst of the perils of the untamed bush. 
His risk is greater than that of the big-game hunter or trader, or 
even the old-time explorer. Such men trek on foot, by ox-wagon, 
horse or camel, with their safari baggage humped along the trail 


on native porters’ heads, or on the backs of pack-beasts. They 
trek slowly, camping every night ; and at the worst, if they get 
“bushed,’ they are never more than a day’s trekking from their 
camp of that day or the previous night. That, true, is far enough. 
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You can be ‘ bushed ’ within eyeshot of your camp; and I have 
been utterly ‘ bushed ’ in a forest not five minutes’ walk from my 
tent. Once, too, I saw one of the world’s greatest big-game 
hunters walk through a patch of grass and round an ant-hill 
and lose himself so thoroughly that he yelled at the top of his 
voice for his tent-boy ; yet, as the hunter well knew, he was not 
more than twenty paces from the camp fire. That is far enough 
todie in ; for one need only ‘ panic ’ and walk a few more hundred 
yards into the bush in the wrong direction to get lost for good and 
all. But the airman takes the long chance. In the morning he 














ss the may be in Nairobi’s teeming streets; by midday he may be 
d’ or flying over the immense trackless forests of North Kenya, or 
of the across the Sudan swamp and desert, 500 miles away. He leaves 















n the no trail behind, no well-marked camps to which he can trek back 
, and in the span of a few hours, should he ‘crash.’ Desert, forest, 
raals, swamp, and veld below him, he ‘crashes’ in an unknown land, 
vould possibly 100, possibly 1000 miles from his last ‘ camp’; there is 
early no trekking back for him to the place where his porters trod the 
-asts, trail, to the place where the previous night’s camp fire still scurries 
sh— in warm windswept ash. He is ‘ bushed ’ as never men trekking 

the wild trails of Africa have been ‘ bushed’ before. The risk is 
frica one t~ which all flying men in Africa are fully alive. To some 
ense extent they can depend upon their radio transmitters to send out 
less, messages for aid should they ‘ crash’ in the wilds. As an addi- 
aunt tional safeguard the South African air-mail service aeroplanes 
adly will in future carry homing pigeons which can be released by the 





“pushed ’ airman to speed news of his plight to town so that a 
rescue party can be sent out. But such aids only call for help. 
Until help arrives—and that through several hundred miles 
of forest, marsh, mountain and bushveld may take weeks— 
the ‘bushed’ man must help himself. His plight is black, 
but not so desperate as it may seem if he is wise to bush-lore, 
or to what old-timers hard-seasoned to veld trekking call 
‘bush-law.’ 

There is, indeed, ‘law’ in the grim haunts of the wilds by 
which a man may live, or die. ‘ Remember your “ law,’’’ an 
old voertrekker once abjured me, ‘and you are little worse 
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aid “Dbushed ” than you are on trek.’ There is much horse-sense 
sh. inthat. On trek one is often compelled to live on the land, to 
or strike out new trails. One can do the same when ‘ bushed.’ 
on, Many native tribes, such as. the Ngami and Kaukau bush- 
ail men of the Cape, their cousins the “Anu of Tanganyika, and 
ey the Dorobo of Kenya, live almost entirely on wild fruits, 
et roots, and berries harvested from the bush and on the meat 
oir of game and birds which they hunt and trap. Food is not 
h. the great problem of the lost man: few ‘bushed’ men die of 
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starvation ; what they die of is exhaustion and fear. The lost 
man’s main ‘needs are water and wits: if he finds the one and 
uses the other, all Africa is not so vast that he can be lost for 
good in its wilds. 

To the ‘crashed’ airman his defelict aeroplane i is his atti 
guard, for the first rule of the ‘ bushed’ man is to stay ‘ bushed* 
fora bit. The tenderfoot is all too apt to panic and rush franti- 
cally through forest and scrub in a desperate effort to hit a trail, 
and, failing, falls victim to thirst, exhaustion, or beast in the 
trackless ways. The more seasoned trekker marks the spot 
where he found himself lost; there he at least knows where 
he is, but if he panics through the wilds only the demons of the 
bushveld shall tell where he shall be when in despair he stops, 
The airman’s crashed aeroplane thus marks his base camp) 
From it he can cast around for a trail, blazing his track as he 
goes by swathing a path through the scrub with a machete or 
axe, or, failing such handy weapons, by beating the scrub down 
with a stick, keeping the trail blazed straight by breaking 
down branches, or tying rags, bits of paper, or bundles of 
grass or leaves to branches or sticks and setting them up as 
bearing marks. Having set up one mark at his base, the lost 
man goes ahead {and sets up another not too far off, and then, 
keeping the two in line, sets up a third also in line. This takes: 
time, but no trouble is too great to blaze the new trail straight: 
At all costs the ‘ bushed ’ man must thwart his natural tendency’ 
to trek in a circle, for that round trail has only one end, * bush’ 
madness.’ 

The old-timer usually treks downhill first, for that is where 
water flows. If he finds a waterhole or stream, he camps beside 
it ; if not, he treks back to his ‘ base’ before dusk, making sure 
of his starting-off point for the following dawn. He will not die 
of thirst in a night. His chief concern is to build himself a fire. 
Fuel in the bush is plentiful—dry tinderwood, twigs, and half- 
rotten boughs ; and a fire quickly made is the ‘ bushed ’ man’s 
best friend. The old-timer builds it in a clearing, with no big 
branches overhead from which leopards might leap, or snakes or 
scorpions, irritated by the heat and smoke, might drop upon his 
neck. He cuts down a circle of thorn-bush and drags the scrub 
in to build a boma or wall round his fire ; inside this boma he can 
sit in safety if his thorn-bush is piled to a height of about 5 feet 


by 3 feet or 4 feet through. Lions, leopards, and other night. 


marauders may come prowling around it, but they will not risk 
the leap into the frightening glare of the fire inside, nor will they 
risk thorn-punctured paws or scratches on their hides by trying to 
burrow through this wall of spike and prickle. The fire, too, is 
more than a safeguard. Only those who have spent a night alone 
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in the wilds know the companionable comfort of its warm, 
smouldering glow. Its flare in the dark sky is a signal which 
may call the aid of natives in near-by but unsuspected kraals. 
Itcan provide an effective rocket alarm. In the bush, where the 
scrub is only head high, blazing brands can be hurled into the air. 
They can be seen miles away on a dark night, and when natives 
are about never fail to bring them to the rescue. In the forest 
brands cannot be thrown high enough. The old-timer cuts himself 
a pliant sapling, strips green bark in long strings from another, 
plaits it roughly and makes a bow. From straight sticks in the 
scrub he cuts arrows, knots tufts of dry grass round them, sets 
them alight in his fire, and then shoots the blazing torches high 
into the night sky. Unless one is ‘ bushed ’ utterly in the wilds 
where no natives live, it is not long before one hears the throb of 
analarm drum in some black kraal. Then is the time to answer— 
by firing flares, by shots or calls, Loud shouting is exhausting 
and does not carry so far as might be thought. A better way is 
to clasp one’s hands and blow through one’s upright thumbs. 
With practice a loud owl-like hooting noise which carries a great 
distance can be made; or if one has a shot-gun one can blow 
across its barrel mouths. This gives a vigorous trumpet call, 
which is more easily placed by searchers thana shot. Shots often 
echo queerly. 

At the worst the ‘ bushed’ man may find that he has no 
ordinary means of making fire ; his matches may be lost or wet, 
If he has a gun he can easily get a blaze by taking the shot or 
bullet from a cartridge and firing the gun into a small heap of 
tinder splinters or dry grass. Failing a gun, a bottle or a polished 
metal object can be used as a burning glass by day, or as a last 
resource sparks can be struck into crumbled tinder by hammering 
at a quartz rock with the nailed heel of one’s boot, or by chipping 
two granite, flint, or quartzite rocks together. 

Having made his thorn boma and his fire, the ‘ bushed ’ man 
can spend his night in safety. He need fear little from wild 
beasts ; leopards, lions, hyenas, and jackals may prowl, growling, 
moaning, yappirg, round his boma at a cautious distance. But 
the most simple precautions will keep them at bay. A piece 
of crumpled crinkling paper flapping on a branch in the wind 
isa thing so suspicious and mysterious that no lion will ven- 
ture near it, unless he be a desperate man-killer, when, indeed, 
nothing but a well-placed shot is likely to keep him off. Even 
the ticking of a watch is to the wild beasts of the bush a sound 
so inauspicious and unusual that they give it a wide berth. 
The ‘ bushed’’ man must, however, take care not to camp down 
on an elephant path or a rhino track. That would be asking for 
trouble. 


002 
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Having settled his ‘ base’ his next concern is water and food, 
Water is to be found in the most unlikely places. In many 
apparently arid sandy tracts in the bush and in dry riverbeds 
which seem utterly devoid of moisture abundant water may 
often be found by digging down into the sand for a few inches, 
The African bush, too, is studded in many parts with huge gaunt. 
limbed baobab trees, with immense squat contorted boles. These 
trees are veritable water tanks, for their trunks are often hollow, 
and in them collects the dew and rain which falls on the wide, 
broad spread of their fat branches. Natives in Africa tap these 
trees like cisterns, driving a wooden peg like a spigot through the 
bole, drawing what water they need and replacing the peg asa 
bung. Even in the ‘ waterless ’ desert grow cactuses which store 
water in the driest droughts. Thirsty nomad tribes cut the 
‘ hands ’ from these cactuses, slice off the top, and drink the water 
from its natural cup. Drinking to quench the thirst, it must be 
remembered, is not a matter of swallowing much water. What 
one needs is a mouthful, to be held in the mouth, to soak the 
tongue, moisten the lips, and soothe the throat. Waterholes and 
streams, however, are not so scarce in the wilds that the lost man 
need despair of findimg one or the other if he remembers always 
that water flows downhill. In rocky pockets in valley bottoms 
unsuspected pools are often found, as well as in forest dells, and 
even in rock and earth pockets in the desert. Where wild 
game is plentiful there is water, and the ‘ bushed’ man who 
has an eye for spoor may pick up the evening water-trek trail 
of the buck herd. Tsetse fly is also a sign of water in the bush, 
arid though it may seem; and the lost man wise in bush-lore 
will not fail to note any flights of wild ducks, geese, egrets, 
or cranes. They fly in the evening from water to water ona 
well-winged air route. Water the lost man must have, and that 


within a day of being ‘bushed.’ He can live without food 
for a week ; but thirst will kill him as surely as snakebite, if he 
cannot kill it. 

Of food, if he knows the larders of the bush, he has, if not an 
abundance, at least plenty to keep him going. The man who has 
lived for a while amongst natives will know numerous wild vege- 
tables, spinach, cucumbers, and potato-like tubers. The forest, 
too, is full of wild fruits, small, but tasty and sustaining, such as 
figs, palm nuts, wild orange and quaint wild plums, and “‘ apples” 
known to the blacks as kunazi, chokochoko, omuandi and omuve ; 
and there are numerous roots, bulbs, berries, and nuts. Even in 
the driest bushveld mingoko tubers—succulent, sweet and 
filling—can be dug. There is always some game in the wilds to 
provide a feast of meat, and no great dexterity is needed to trap 
it. If one has a gun one can, of course, shoot a sizable buck, 
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build a green wood fire, and make enough biltong to last for a 
month. But without a gun much game can be got to the pot, 
or, if you have no pot, to a calabash or baobab gourd lined on the 
outside with clay. Small buck such as duikers can often be 
brought down bushman fashion by the dexterous throw of a 
knobbed stick. Game birds such as guinea-fowl, sand-grouse, 
and quail often abound in the bush, and may be readily caught 
by a simple native trap, consisting of a springy sapling to which 
is fastened a running noose of plaited fibre. A small circle of 
pegs is driven into the ground by the trailside; the noose is 
slipped over these pegs and held in place, taut against the pull 
of the bent sapling, by a trip-stick. A few grains, berries, or 
nuts serve as bait for the birds, which come to eat, dislodge 
the trip-stick, and are snared as the released sapling springs 
up, drawing the noose tight round the neck and suspending 
them in mid-air. 

Similar nooses can be set in buck runs for small game, or even 
for big antelope, if one plaits a strong fibre rope. Snares can be 
set for rock-rabbits and porcupines and over the burrows. of 
iguanas (the big bush lizards), all of which make excellent eating. 
Even bread can be baked from the pith of baobab fruit ground 
to flour between two flat stones, and, though somewhat acrid, 
serves as a palatable chipatti. Honey is plentiful through bush 
and forest, if one knows where to look for wild-bee hives ; from 
it one can make sweet cakes with tuber or baobab flour, or a 
wine as invigorating as champagne if one ferments it in a gourd 


with water, Many insects are quite edible : natives eat enor- 


mous quantities of locusts, brown ants, and white queen ants, 
the latter dug from the south side of the ant-hill, being large, 
luscious and meaty, often 4 inches long—the bushman’s breakfast 
‘sausage.’ When brown ants swarm a good meal of ‘salted 
almonds ’ can be caught by the simple method of standing a light 


in a bowl of water, into which the ants will fall in hundreds 
as they fly to the light. If the ‘ bushed’ man has no lamp he 
can readily make one out of a baobab or other gourd, filled with 
buck or lizard fat and fitted with a twisted fibre wick or a strip 
of cloth torn from his clothing. Often enough when on a hunting 
trip one is only too glad of such meals and ready-made expe- 
dients ; indeed, one of the best meals I ever ate was cooked over 
a bush camp fire on a night when I was lost in the Tendaguru 
Forest of Tanganyika. It started with an hors d’euvres of grilled 
brains, passed on to soup, grilled bones, encouraged with wild red 
pepper (or pilipili hoho, as the blacks call it), and included a roast 
haunch of beef and a savoury of baked kidneys spiced with cashew 
nut—all provided by a young eland bull which I was fortunate 
enough to shoot and by the wild vegetables of the bush. On 
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that occasion a leopard skull picked up in the bush and filled with 
eland oil served me as a lamp, a pithy grass stem burning well as 
a wick. In the same way, from what the bush will provide, beds, 
tables, chairs, boxes, and even clothing, can be made, as men who 
have served in African campaigns will know. One of the most 
comfortable beds is a frame of bamboo or bush poles, thonged 
across with buckhide and mattressed with grass. It can be made 
in half an hour ; and a banda or pole-and-thatch hut to serve as 
a bedroom can be built in the bush, giving shelter from rain and 
sun, in almost as little time. 

Given his smattering of bush-lore, some ingenuity, and his 
all-important water supply, the ‘ bushed’ airman has almost as 
good a chance of hitting a native track and getting to a kraal 
or town as if he were on a straight hunting safari. He must, of 
course, trek from water to water, or carry a water supply sufficient 
for a day or so, by improvising bottles out of bamboo, hollowed 
branches or gourds, or whatever receptacle he can find. He 
will naturally take advantage of the hilltops to spy out his posi- 
tion. From them he can see a waterhole or river miles away, 
The water itself may not be visible, but the dark or lush vegetation 
on its site is almost°unmistakable. The smoke of native kraals 
is also a long-range sign. The crowing of cocks tells at once of a 
native village, and so, usually, does the presence of crows circling 
in the sky, for they seldom fly far from the kraals, where 
garbage and refuse afford them food. For the rest the ‘ bushed’ 
man must strike out a straight track. If he has a compass, he 
can trek by it; if he has none, he can mark his bearings by 
sticks in the bush, blazed trees in the forest, or by taking a mark 
on a big kopje or tree on the veld. If he finds a river let him 
follow it ; where rivers flow men live. If he can read the skies 
the stars and sun can give him compass points. With luck he 
will hit, perhaps, a cattle trail, or the track of native fuel-cutters 
or honey-gatherers, or he may hear the distant boom of drum or 
bellowing of oxen, and so be led to the trail that he seeks and 
back to human habitation. There are places, of course, in the 
vast deserts and immense bush where his plight might be hopeless, 
but they are daily growing fewer as the white man’s roads fling 
out their ribboned arms across the veld. Many of the dangers 
of to-day will be surmountable to-morrow by the provision of 
emergency landing-places on the air routes, by improvements in 
aeroplanes, engines, and radio. At the same time the air services 
in Africa are devoting close attention to what the old voertrekkers 
call ‘ bush-law ’ as an asset in the airman’s education. The risk 
of being ‘ bushed ’ is not for him alone to face: it might be you 
or I, bent on a business or pleasure trip, who might well find 
ourselves lost in the heart of the African wilds next week or next 
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month. Flight has brought the bushveld to our doors; but the 
bushveld is not tamed. We may intrude upon the vast untrodden 
solitudes of Africa; but we must risk the dangers of her wilds 
where her mysterious brooding Spirit wields the ‘law’ by which 


man may live. . 


W. HIcHENs. 
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PELAGIA OF ANTIOCH? 


Ir St. Augustine had been a convinced Platonist, if the richest 
nature in Christendom could have accepted that divine doctrine 
of reconciliation between body and soul, medieval thought in 
Europe might have graven itself different channels. But for him 
there was no compromise possible. Far more sensuously gifted than 
St. Paul, he is by so much the sterner ascetic of the two. The 
music of the Ambrosian chant which had dissolved his own soul 
in the church at Milan he hesitates to allow, lest any alloy of the 
senses should taint the actus intellectus: he can lose himself for 
a moment in marvelling at the subtlety of memory that can 
distinguish the remembered breath of lilies and of violets: ‘I 
will pass beyond my memory that I may come at Thee,’ He cries 
out to ‘ Queen Light,’ light that pursues him, from whose beauty 
he can find no rest, not even that which comes when silence falls 
after sweet voices, and his speech of it is the speech of an artist 
and a lover ; but he turns from it, gliding past him, the dangerous 
sweetness that makes life too poignant : ‘ Late, late have I found 
Thee, O Beauty most old and yet most new. . . . Thou didst 
flame in Thy splendour of fire, and didst scatter my blindness. . . , 
Thou didst touch me, and I burned for Thy peace.’ 


There is in God—some say— 

A deep but dazzling darkness . .. 
O for that Night ! where I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim ! 


To these high and precipitous places medieval thought 
struggled after him, though not all saw the vision that rewarded 
him. ‘Spirit must brand the flesh that it may live’; and so 
Gregory the Great speaks of a young girl as ‘ fair after the putridity 
of the flesh,’ and the saints too often counsel a man to quench the 
lust of the eyes by flaying Beauty of its skin and sickening himself 


1 The Vita S. Pelagia, Meretricis is in the first book of the Vite Patrum, the 
Lives of the Desert Fathers which Cassiodorus and Benedict commended to their 
monks to read, and some of which were written by St. Jerome himself. The text 
used for the translation is that of the Acta Sanctorum, vol. lii., which is a re- 
editing of Rosweyde’s text of 1615. The original existsin various manuscripts, 
notably those of St. Lambert of Liége and St. Omer. 
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with the ugliness beneath, than by seeking ‘ that light which by 
its greatness takes up all the room.’ Meredith speaks somewhere 
of the spiritual collapse that follows the cherishing of a false ideal 
of life in youth : the collapse of Europe in the latest Middle Age 
was great enough, till Neo-Platonism redeemed it from the slough in 
which uncompromising idealism and uncompromising materialism 
are like enough to meet. Yet the finer lust of the spirit against 
the flesh remains: in Petrarch, reasoning with St. Augustine ; 
in Sidney, at thirty the mewed eagle, 


Desiring naught but how to kill Desire 
till at last he soars into the supreme dominion of 


Leave me, O Love, that reachest but to dust. 


It is in Shakespeare himself, one among many moods, yet curiously 
recurrent ; perplexed and reflective in the Sonnets : 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth .. . 
. . . I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body’s treason. 
» - » The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action. 


fierce disgust in Hamlet, Timon, Lear ; sick disgust in Troilus and 


Cressida. The branding of the flesh remains—a counsel of perfec- 
tion, it is true, but an admitted perfection. 

There were, of course, reactions, and not only the natural 
revolt of young blood and hot heads :— 


Think you He’ll have such fools 
To sit on His gay stools ? 


As early as the twelfth century, in a collection of student 
letters that may come from the school of the great humanist 
Bernard Sylvestris of Tours, there is an odd triangle of corre- 
spondence—a querulous letter from the soul to its Creator, 
complaining of the squalid habits of its housemate, the body ; 
a firm letter from the Creator to the body, bidding it mend its 
ways; and a reply of astonishing hardihood. ‘ Made of slimy 
earth was I, and is it matter for gaping that I find earth sweet ? 
. . . The soul blames me: rather to tell the truth might He be 
blamed who made me of such stuff.’ But the subtlest, most 
powerful argument against asceticism, the recognition of the 
Nemesis that waits on the absolute denial of the body, comes 
later, in the Morality of Wisdom, and, though it is put in the 
mouth of Lucifer, there is no attempt to confute it, unless by 
the logic of consequences. There is ‘ great drede,’ says Lucifer, 
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in following the contemplative life, and this is the reason : tue 
when men have wasted themselves by abstinence, 


Then febyll ther wyttis and fallyn to fondnes. 

Sum into despeyer and sum to madnes. . 

Who clymyt hye, hys fall grete ys. 
Shakespeare saw it, and began to work upon it in the character 
of Angelo ; but Measure for Measure is written in an ugly mood, 
when neither good nor evil has much savour: Victor Hugo saw 
it in Notre Dame, in the face of the archdeacon watching the 
execution in the Place de Gréve. With the end of the century 
came Freud’s first study of hysteria, and the release of the raven 
brood of inhibitions upon mankind ; but the creative imagination 
had outstripped the clinic. Thais, published in 1890, is the 
deadliest indictment of asceticism in European literature, 
Spirit may brand the flesh, but beware lest the branding become 
a cancer, to the destroying of body and soul. 

The attack is the deadlier because of its all but divine com- 
prehension. There was to the last something in Anatole France 
of the little boy who was found stuffing horsehair from the seat 
of an armchair inside his little shirt, so that when he grew up 
he might write upon his cards, not, like papa, ‘Membre de 
l'Institut,’ but ‘ Member of the Calendar of Saints.’ For goodness 
that did not vaunt itself and was not puffed up, St. Maél, preaching 
to the penguins, Palemon planting his lettuce, the Blessed 
Anthony, he had a profound tenderness: he follows their least 
gesture with the attentive and innocent eye of a robin. No man 
ever made the saints so lovable: his very malice is a caress. 
But in the Vita S. Thaidis he had the crudest of the Lives of the 
Desert Fathers, and in Paphnutius the harshest figure. It is a hard 
heart that will not soften to the Blessed Anthony talking to the 
satyr in the desert and eating the palm fruit the good creature 
brought him, or to old Abram getting himself up as an elderly 
military gentleman and leaving his desert for the brothel in the 
town, to find his little broken niece and bring her home. Paphnu- 
tius himself has a kind of granite greatness at the first : the gaunt 
figure reasoning of the wrath of God with the loveliest courtesan 
in Alexandria is well enough. But Paphnutius shutting up his 
penitent in a foul cell, and striking down her timid demurrer, 
with a Digna es, that its filth was a match for herself, forbidding 
her to take the name of God upon her polluted lips or lift up her 
hands to him, but only dare to pray ‘ Thou who hast created me, 
have mercy upon me,’ is a figure for the vengeance of God and 
man. Two years later he came and took her from her prison, 
though she clung to it: in a fortnight she was dead. It isa 
revolting story, and a credit to Anatole France that his gorge rose 
at it. 
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* But on the next page to the Vita S. Thaidis there is another 
Story, the makings of a greater novel than Thais ; and he left it 
untouched. Perhaps the confession of the great Bishop, ‘ Tempt 
not my weakness, for I am a sinful man, serving God,’ disarmed 
him: perhaps he recognised it, in James the Deacon’s telling of 
it, as already a masterpiece, and forbore. It was written in Greek 
in the fifth century by James the Deacon, and translated into 
Latin by one Eustochius, who wrote a little quatrain, praying 
the reader to remember him and his labours. Pelagia is a saint of 
the Calendar, and has a day, October 8, and hymns for her office ; 
but of Nonnus, who was the hero of the story to James the Deacon, 
very little is known. His name is signed to one or two conciliar 
documents: sorely against his will, he was made Bishop of 
Edessa in 449, in the room of Iba, unjustly deposed, but when 
the ruling was reversed two years later, and Iba restored, Maxi- 
mus, patriarch of Antioch, had so great reverence and regard 
for Nonnus that he maintained him in episcopal dignity, a bishop 
without a diocese, and seems to have used him as a missionary : 
hence the conversion of the 30,000 Saracens, of which the devil 
complains in the text. On Iba’s death, in 457, Nonnus was 
reinstated at Edessa ; and it was therefore some time between 
the years 451 and 457, at a gathering of bishops in Antioch, that 
Pelagia passed by and drew his eyes after her. 
The story was written to be read aloud to the brethren, possibly 
in the refectory, and James begs for silence, it being, as he says, a 
story of deep repentance and of great consolation. And so he 
begins, and already in the first paragraph one knows oneself 
in the hands of a great novelist. Here is nothing of the wealthy 
or humble parentage of the saint, her nurture in godliness, and 
her fall from grace; it is a page out of an ecclesiastic’s diary. 
It is not conscious art. James, diaconus et peccator, knew no more 
that he told a great story than he knew that he and his master 
had once seen Absolute Beauty, and went the rest of their lives 
the poorer and the richer for it. But he felt sincerely, this small 
obscure ecclesiastic, trotting in the shadow of his great bishop, 
and he told the story even as it happened to himself, so that the 
reader shares his own astonishment and perplexity and ecstasy. 


THE AvuTHOR’s PREFACE 


We ought ever to offer great thanks to God, Who desireth not the death of 
a sinner, but would have all men turn from their sin and live. Hear therefore 
the miracle that was wrought in our days. It seemed good to me, James the 
sinner, to write to you, my brethren, that ye might know it, either by listening 
or veading, and win the mighty aid of its comfort for your souls. For God 
the compassionate, Who would have no man perish, hath decreed that sins 
may be atoned for in this world, since in that which is to come there shall be 
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a just Judgment, wherein every man shall receive according to his works, 
Now therefore, give me silence, and look upon me with all the intent of you 
heart, for my story is of a rich repentance. 


CuHaprer I 


The most reverend the Bishop of Antioch summoned about him for 
conference those bishops whose sees were near his own ; and so it was that 
eight bishops came together, and among them that most saintly man of 
God, Nonnus, my bishop, a man marvellous great and a mighty monk of 
the monastery which they call the Tabennisiot; but by reason of his 
incomparable and most gracious way of life he had been reft from the 
monastery and ordained bishop. So, come together as we were in the 
aforenamed city, the Bishop thereof appointed us our lodging, in the 
basilica of the blessed Julian the Martyr. Therein we entered, and then 
made our way to where the other bishops sat, in front of the door of the 

CHAPTER II 

And as we sat down, certain of the bishops besought my master, 
Nonnus, that they might have some instruction from his lips; and 
straightway the good Bishop began to speak to the weal and health of 
all that heard him. And as we sat there, wondering at the holy wisdom 
of him, lo! of a sudden, she that was first of the actresses of Antioch 
passed by : first of the dancers was she, riding upon an ass: and with all 
fantastic graces did she ride, so decked that naught was seen upon her 
but gold and pearls and precious stones: the very nakedness of her feet 
was buried in gold and pearls: and with her was a shining train of young 
men and maidens, clad in robes of price and with golden torques upon 
their necks. Some went before and some came after her: and of the 
beauty and the loveliness of her there could be no wearying for a world 
of men. And, passing on, she filled the air with the perfume of musk and 
the fragrance of all scents that are sweetest. And when the bishops saw 
her so shamelessly ride by, bare of head and shoulder and limb, in pomp 
so splendid, and not so much as a veil upon her head or on her shoulders, 
they groaned and turned away their heads, as at great and grievous sin, 


CuapTerR III 


But not the most blessed Nonnus: he long and most intently regarded 
her, and after she had passed by still he gazed and still his eyes went after 
her. Then, turning his head, he looked round about upon the bishops 
sitting there. ‘ Did not,’ says he, ‘ the sight of so great beauty delight 
you ?’ 

They answered him nothing. And he buried his face upon his knees, 
and the holy book that he held in his good hands, and his tears fell down 
upon his breast, and sighing heavily he said again to the bishops, ‘ Did 
not the sight of so great beauty delight you ?’ 

And again they could answer nothing. Then said he, ‘ For verily it 
greatly delighted me, and well pleased was I with her beauty whom God 
shall set in presence of His high and terrible seat to judge both us and our 
episcopate.’ 

And again he spoke. ‘ Bethink you, my beloved, how many hours 
doth that woman spend in her chamber, bathing and adorning herself 
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that there may be no stain or flaw in all that body's beauty and its 


wearing, and that she may be'a joy to all men’s eyes, nor disappoint 


those paltry lovers of hers that are but for to-day and to-morrow are not ? 
And we who have in heaven the Father Almighty, the immortal Lover, 
with the promise of rich rewards eternal and beyond all reckoning since 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor hath it entered into the heart of men 
to conceive the things that God hath prepared for them that love Him— 
butwhat am Itosay? With such a pledge, the vision of the Bridegroom, 
that great and splendid and ineffable face, on which the cherubim dare 
not look, we care not so much as to wash the filth from our miserable 
souls, but leave them lying in their squalor.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


And with that he took me, deacon and sinner, and we made our way 
to the hospice where a cell had been given us. And going into his own 
chamber, he flung himself on the paved floor, his face to the ground, and 
beating his, breast he wept, saying, ‘ Lord Christ, have mercy on a sinful 
man, and an unworthy, for a single day’s adorning of a harlot is far beyond 
the adorning of my soul. With what countenance can I look upon Thee ? 
With what words shall I be justified in Thy sight? I shall not hide my 
heart from Thee, Thou knowest its secrets: woe is me, worthless sinner 
that Iam, for I stand at Thine altar, and do not offer Thee the fair soul 
that Thou requirest. She promised to please men, and kept her word : 
I have promised to please Thee, and in my sloth have lied. Naked am I 
in heaven and earth, for I have not done Thy bidding. My hope is ‘not 
in any good thing that I have done, but in Thy mercy,’ Such was his 
cry and such his lamenting ; and vehemently did we keep the feast that 
day. 

CHAPTER V 

But on the day following, which was a Sunday, after we had finished 
our prayers, the good bishop Nonnus said to me, ‘I tell you, brother 
deacon, I had a dream and am mightily disturbed by it, for I cannot 
interpret it.’ And then he told me that he had seen in his sleep a dove 
at the horn of the altar, a black dove, stained with filth, and it kept 
flying about him, and he could hardly bear the ill odour and the squalor 
ofit. ‘ But it hovered about me, till the prayer for the catechumens was 
ended. Then when the deacon of the catechumens pronounced the Proce- 
dite, it was straightway nowhere to be seen. And after the mass for the 
faithful and the oblation was over, and the congregation dismissed, and 
I crossing the threshold of the house of God, again came that dove in 
all its squalor, and again it flew about me. But I stretched out my hand 
and caught it and plunged it into the stoup of holy water in the porch of 
the church : and it left all the filth that had clung to it in the water, and 
rose out of the water white as snow; and flying upwards it vanished in 
the high air and was lost to my sight.’ He finished telling me his dream, 
Nonnus, God’s good bishop, and then took me, and we came to the greater 
church with the other bishops, and greeted the bishop of the city. 


Cuapter VI 


We went in, and he spoke to all the clergy of the church, sitting there 
in their stalls: and when celebration and the reading of the Gospel was 
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over, this same bishop handed the holy Gospel to the most blessed Nonnig, 
and begged him to speak to the people. And he spoke to thein the 
wisdom of God that dwelt in him, with no alloy of artifice or phi 

naught unfitting, naught of human vanity: but full of the Holy Ghost, 
he reasoned and admonished the people, speaking from his heart of the 
judgment to come and the eternal blessedness that is in store. Andigo 
stirred were all the people by the words which the Holy Ghost spoke 
through him that the pavement of the church was wet with their tears, 


Cuaprer VII bi 
It befell, by the guiding of the divine compassion, that to this very 
church should come that harlot of whom he had spoken to us: and fora 
marvel, she to whom never had come a thought for her sins nor ever had 
she been inside a church, was suddenly stricken with the fear of God, as 
the good Nonnus pleaded with the folk; and she fell to weeping, as 
despairing of herself, her tears falling in streams, and she in no way able 
to keep from weeping. So she gave orders to two of her youths, saying, 
‘ Stay in this place, and when the good bishop Nonnus has gone out, 
follow him and ask where he lodges, and come and tell me.’ The young 
men did as their lady had bidden them: they followed us, and came to 
the basilica of the Blessed Julian the Martyr, where was our hospice or 
cell. And then they went back to their lady and said, ‘ He is lodging in 
the basilica of the Blessed Julian the Martyr.’ Upon that, she straightway 
sent a diptych by the same two, on which these words were written : 

‘To Christ’s holy disciple, the devil’s disciple and a woman that is a 
sinner. I have heard of your God, that He bowed the heavens and came 
down to earth, not because of the good men, but that He might save 
sinners: and that He was so humble that He came near publicans and 
He on whom the cherubim dare not look kept company with sinners. 
And you, my lord, who are a great saint, though you have never seen 
with the eyes of the flesh the Lord Christ Himself, Who showed Himself 
to that Samaritan woman, and she a harlot, at the well, yet you area 
worshipper of Him, for I have heard the talk of the Christians. If you 
are indeed a disciple of this Christ, spurn me not, desiring through you 
to see the Saviour, so that through you I may come at the sight of His 
holy face.’ 

Then the good bishop Nonnus wrote back to her: ‘ Whosoever you are 
you are known unto God, and what your purpose is, and your desire. 
But this I surely say to you, seek not to tempt my weakness, for I ama 
man that is a sinner, serving God. If in very deed you have a desire after 
the divine, and a longing for goodness and faith, and you wish to see me, 
there are other bishops with me: come, and you shall see me in their 
company: but you shall not see me alone.’ She read it, this harlot, and 
filled with joy came hurrying to the basilica of the blessed Julian the 
Martyr, and word was brought to us that she was come. And when the 
good bishop Nonnus heard it, he called to him the other bishops who were 
there, and bade her come to him. She came in there, where the bishops 
were assembled, and she flung herself on the pavement and caught the 
feet of the blessed Nonnus, saying, ‘ My lord, I pray you to be like your 
master the Lord Christ, and show kindness to me and make me a Christian. 
For, my lord, I am a sea of wickedness and an abyss of evil. I ask to be 
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Cuapter VIII 


_ Hardly could the good bishop Nonnus persuade her to rise from his 
feet: but when she had stood up he said to her, ‘The canons of the 
Church provide that a harlot shall not be baptised, unless she produce 
certain to go surety for her that she will not fall back into her old sin.’ 

But on hearing his judgment, she flung herself again on the pavement, 
and caught the feet of the good Nonnus and washed them with her tears 
and wiped them with her hair, crying, ‘ Answer shall you give to God for 
my soul, and on you shall I charge all the evil of my deeds, if you delay 
to baptise me in my foul sin. Let you find no portion in God’s house 
with the saints, if you set not my sin far from me. Let you deny God 
and worship idols, if you do not this day have me born again, bride to 
Christ and a sacrifice to God.’ 

Then all the bishops and clergy that were there, seeing her that was so 
great a sinner utter such things as thesé in her desire after God, said in 
wonderment that they had never seen so great faith and desire as in this 
harlot. And thereupon they sent me, deacon and sinner, to the bishop 
of the city, that I might tell him the story, and pray his sanctity to send 
back one of his deaconesses with me. And when he heard me, he rejoiced 
mightily, saying, ‘ Verily, good father, such work as this awaited thee : 
thou shalt be as my mouth.’ And he straightway sent with me the lady 
Romana, chief of the deaconesses. Coming in, she found her still at the 
feet of the good bishop Nonnus, and hardly could he persuade her to rise 
from his feet, saying, ‘ Daughter, arise, that thou mayst be exorcised.’ 
Then he said to her, ‘ Confess all thy sins.’ And she answered, ‘ If I were 
to search my whole heart, I could find in me no good thing. For I know 
my sins, that they are heavier than the sands of the sea: the waters 
of it are too scant for the weight of my sin. But I trust in your God, 
that He will loose me from the load of my wrong doing, and will look 
upon me.’ 

Then said the good bishop Nonnus, ‘ Tell me thy name.’ She answered, 
‘My own name was Pelagia, that my father and mother gave me: but the 
townsfolk of Antioch call me Margarita, because of the pearls wherewith 
they did jewel my sins. For I was the devil’s jewel and his armoury.’ 
Then the good bishop Nonnus again asked her, ‘ Thine own name is 
Pelagia?’ She answered ‘ Yea, lord.’ 

And thereupon the good bishop exorcised and baptised her, and set 
upon her the sign of the Cross, and gave her the Body of Christ. Her 
godmother was the holy lady Romana, chief of the deaconesses : and she 
took her and went to the place for the catechumens, for so long as we 
should remain there. Then said to me the good bishop Nonnus, ‘I tell 
you, brother deacon, let us rejoice to-day with the angels of God, and 
take oil beyond our custom in our food, and drink wine with joy of 
heart, for the salvation of this girl.’ 


CuHaPpTEeR IX 
But suddenly, as we were at our meal, there was the sound of voices 
as of a man to whom violence is done, the devil shouting and crying, 
“Woe is me, for the things I suffer from this decrepit old man! Might 
not the thirty thousand Saracens have been enough for you, that you 
snatched from me and baptised,‘and offered to your God? Might not 
Heliopolis have been enough for you, that was mine and all the people in 
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it worshipping me, and you snatched it from me, and offered it to your 
God? And now thou hast stolen my greatest hope, but I shall have 
an end to thy machinations. O the evil that blasted wretch hath 

upon me! Cursed be the day in which thou wast born! Rivers of t 
are flooding my poor house, for my hope is gone!’ At dhs OY 
shout aloud, lamenting up and down outside the gate, and all men hear 
him. And again he would come and cry out to the girl, “ What hast 
thou done to me, my Lady Pelagia, and dost thou follow my own Judas? 
For he, crowned with glory and honour and appointed an apostle, 
betrayed his Master, and so hast thou done to me.’ Then the good 
bishop Nonnus said to her, ‘ Sign thyself with the sign of the Cross and 
renounce him.’ So she signed herself in the name of Christ, and breathed 
upon the Demon, and straightway he vanished. 


CHAPTER X 


Two days after, when she was asleep with her godmother the lady 
Romana in her chamber, the devil appeared by night and wakened 
Pelagia, God’s handmaid, and said, ‘ Tell me, my lady Margarita, were 
you not rich in silver and gold? Did I not deck you with gold and 
precious stones? I ask you, did I do aught to displease you ? Tell m¢, 
that I may make you amends, but make me not a mock to the Christians’ 
Then Pelagia crossed herself and breathed upon the demon and said, 
* My God, who snatched me from thy jaws and brought me to His heavenly 
couch, shall fight thee for me.’ And straightway the devil vanished. 


CHAPTER XI 

Now three days after Pelagia had been baptised, she called to her the 
youth who had had charge of her house, and said to him, ‘ Go to my 
tiring-room, and make a list of everything that is there, gold or silver, or 
ornaments, or rich apparel, and bring them to me.’ The boy did as his 
lady bade him, and brought her all her substance. Then she asked the 
holy bishop Nonnus to come to her, sending word through her godmother, 
the lady Romana, and laid all her substance in his hands, saying, ‘ These, 
my lord, are the riches wherewith Satan endowed me: I give them to 
you to do with as you will, and what seems good to you, that do: forit 
is the riches of the Lord Christ that I am fain of now.’ The bishop 
straightway summoned the senior treasurer of the church, and in her 
presence handed over to him all her substance, saying, ‘ I adjure you, by 
the indivisible Trinity, that naught of this shall go to the episcopal 
treasury or to the church, but rather be allotted to the widows and 
orphans and the poor, so that what was gotten together by ill may be 
dispensed to good, and the wealth of a sinner become the treasury of 
righteousness. But if, in contempt of your oath, either by you or - 
some other, whosoever he be, aught of this be stolen, a curse shall fall 
upon his house, and his portion shall be with those who said, ‘ Crucify 
Him ; crucify Him.’ But she for her part called together all her young 
men and her maids, and gave them all their freedom: and with her own 
hand she gave them golden torques, saying, ‘ Hasten to set yourselves 
free from this worthless and sinful world, so that as we were together in 
this life, so shall we abide together without sorrow in that life which is 
most blessed.’ 
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Cuapter XII 


_ But on the eighth day, when she should lay aside her white robes, 
rose by night, without our knowledge, and laid aside the robe of her 

ie" cia Gat ox the tunks and ok af the eced blshor Malmes 
| from that day she vanished from the city of Antioch. The holy 
used to weep for her with bitter tears, but the good Nonnus 
would comfort her, saying, ‘ Weep not, daughter, but rejoice rather with 
great joy, for Pelagia hath chosen the better part, even as Mary, whom 

the Lord put before Martha in the Gospel. . . .’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


Time went by, and the bishop of the city called all the bishops together, 
after which each might return to his own diocese. And when three or 
four years had passed, I, James the Deacon, took a great longing to set 
out to Jerusalem that I might there adore the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and I asked my bishop if he would give me leave to go. 
And while giving me leave, he said to me, ‘I tell you, brother deacon, 
when you reach Jerusalem, inquire there for a certain brother Pelagius, 
a monk and a eunuch, who has lived these many years shut up and in 
solitude, so that you may visit him: for you might well profit by it.’ 
And all the time he spoke of God’s handmaid Pelagia, but I knew it not. 


CHAPTER XIV 

So then I arrived in Jerusalem, and I adored the holy resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: and the next day I made inquiry for this servant 
of God. And I climbed up and found him in the Mount of Olives, where 
the Lord prayed, in a little cell closed in on every side, and it had a tiny 
window in the wall. And I knocked on the shutter of the little window, 
and at once it opened, and she looked out at me: and she knew me but 
I did not know her. And how could I know her, when she whom I had 
only seen in beauty beyond all telling was wasted and haggard with 
fasting ? Her eyes were trenches in her face. 

“ Brother,’ said she to me, ‘ whence art thou come ?’ And I answered, 
‘I was sent to thee by the bishop Nonnus.’ Then said she, ‘ Bid him 
pray for me, for he is a saint of God.’ And therewith she closed the 
shutter on the window, and began to sing the third hour. And indeed 
I myself prayed close to the wall of her cell, and went away, much 
lightened by the angelic vision. And I came back to Jerusalem, and 
began to go here and there among the monasteries, visiting the brethren. 


CHAPTER XV 


There was much talk among the monasteries of this Dom Pelagius ; 
and so I made up my mind to go back yet another time to visit him, and 
be quickened by his salutary speech. But when I had again come to his 
cell, and knocked, and even dared to call upon him by name, there was 
no answer. I came again and waited a second day, and again a third, 
calling aloud ‘ Pelagius!’ but I heard no one. So I said to myself 
‘ Either there is no one here, or the monk who was here has gone away.’ 
And then, moved by some instinct from God, I said again to myself, 
‘Let me make sure that he is not perhaps dead’: and I opened. the 
shutter of the window, and looked in, and I saw him dead. And I closed 
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the shutter and carefully filled it up with clay, and came hurrying to 
Jerusalem and told the news that the good monk Pelagius who had 
wrought miracles was at peace. Then the good fathers came with the 
brethren of divers monasteries, and the door of the cell was opened ; and 
they carried out the holy little body, reckoning it as precious as gold and 
jewels. And when the good fathers set about anointing the body with 
myrrh, they found that it was a woman. They would fain have hidden 
the miracle, but they could not: and they cried aloud with a shout, 
‘Glory to Thee, Lord Christ, who hast many treasures hidden in the 
earth, and not men only, but women also.’ It was told abroad to all the 
people, and all the convents of virgins came, some from Jericho and some 
from Jordan where the Lord was baptised: and so the holy relics of her 
were buried, and the good fathers carried her to her grave. 

This is the story of a harlot, this the life of a desperate sinner : and may 
God grant that we find with her His mercy in the day of judgment : for to 
Him is the glory and honour, dominion and power, world without end. Amen. 


There is another manuscript, an anonymous translation from 
the Greek, in which the end varies, but only to say that James 
the Deacon came back to Antioch and told it all to the lady 
Romana and ‘my master Nonnus,’ and that he realised then 
that Nonnus had known, when he sent him to seek out the hermit 
Pelagius. Some things James the Deacon never realised: the 


reason why his sober ecclesiastic’s prose goes on fire when he 
speaks of her, or the lightening of his spirit after his last sight of 
her. But he at any rate recorded the things that he did not 
understand : the harshness of his bishop with his penitent ; the 
sudden flight in the tunic and cloak of the blessed Nonnus ; the 
swift closing of the shutter; the one curt message. If Pelagia 
had seen the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of a man, and denied herself the sight of the one lest she should 
lose the vision of the other, she kept her secret ; and Nonnus, 
after that first impulsive pean to the Beauty which should judge 
him and his episcopate, and his stern confession of his weakness 
and her power, held his peace. He died, Bishop of Edessa, on 
December 2 of some year unknown. 

If Tetbald of Vernon, that incorrigible eleventh-century 
romantic, had ever told the story, he would doubtless have ended 
it as he did his St. Alexis, unable to endure the thought of those 
thwarted lives : 


Without doubt is St. Alexis in heaven. 
He has God with him and the angels for company. 
With him the maiden to whom he made himself strange. 
Now he has her close to him, together are their souls, 
I know not how to tell you how great their joy is. 


But here it seems an impertinence. They hate him who would 
upon the rack of this desire stretch them out longer. They are 
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beyond it ; have seen what Shelley saw when he spoke of life as 
a stain on a white radiance. 


Requiescant a labore 
Doloroso et amore, 


these for whom religion was not the mask of desire, but the 
countenance of that eternity which doth ever besiege our life. 


HELEN WADDELL, 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 


I TURNED through the arch that delivers the foot-passenger 
from the quiet of the Inner Temple into the roar of the Strand, 
Why, I asked myself, do I think of Gilbert Cannan? Is it 
because of Little Brother and the posting of a letter in the Temple 
pillar-box ? Or is it some stray memory of Cannan’s prefatory 
quotation from de Musset : 


Il existe, en un mot, chez trois quarts des hommes 

Un poete mort jeune a qui l’homme survit. 

Tu l’as bien dit, ami, mais tu l’as trop bien dit. 
A terrible last line, like a knell sullen over ice. To survive the 
poet in one’s own heart—O God! make my cup to pass! But 
why after all these years should my own dead poet so disturb me, 
except that I said, as I saw the poster, I was expecting to see 
some such words, 

“Death of Famous Novelist!’ But why, since it must be 
Lawrence, I said to myself, remember particularly de Musset’s 
line? For if it be (and well I knew that it was), Lawrence 
never outlived his poet. No, far from that. His poet would 
have smoothed the vexed brow, and given the last clothes the 
touch of marble. There is no need to remember de Musset at all, 
I thought, fingering the news-sheet, if it is Lawrence. Because 


to be a poet is merely to possess an unusually obstinate and 
continuous habit of sight. Lawrence had that all his life with 
increasing violence. Other men blinked; he saw. And yes, I 
said, as I found the name, it is Lawrence, and a strange shock 
it was there in the Strand to reflect suddenly that Lawrence, on 
whom I had never set eyes, now belonged to me as much as to 
anyone. Not a friend, I thought, never that, but a dear personal 
enemy with whom I can now debate in the leisure of the tomb. 
And at that the de Musset lines came rushing back: ‘ Un poete 
mort jeune 4 qui homme survit.’ But that is myself, I thought, 
not Lawrence. I have at last bumped my head against a fact, 
and wake to find that what I am seeing is not stars, just not 
stars. 

But when I sat down at my desk next evening to write I 
began to ask myself whether, after all, the dead poet had not 
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been in Lawrence’s breast rather than in mine. It is more than 
possible that the gathering bitterness of his work represented 
hands beating on the door of the prison-cell while a uniformed 
public smirked self-satisfaction from without, or grinned amiably 
through the grating. Nor always amiably, I thought, thinking of 
the clumsy steps of the bourgeois triumph danced over his. dead 
form. All that the dunces can find to remember, I thought, is 
that he had written and painted what was held to be obscene 
by persons whose mental habits made them admirable judges 
of obscenity. They cannot, I thought, peer into the cell any 
longer. They are therefore shuffling their revenges in the corridor. 
But Lawrence has escaped. He is free for ever. 

And not only from them, I thought, but from himself too, 
He had an intense, almost medizval, vision of the body and soul 
at war. The dead poet in him, seeing in what hellish shapes the 
soul had cast the world, championed the body. ‘ Back to the 
beast,’ he cried, because in the beast there were the grave per- 
fections of unself-conscious life—life as it was before all that 
aimless thinking marred it. But no poet who ever lived, I 
thought, preferred the body to the soul. The one is made for us : 
we make the other. And since the poet, by virtue of his Greek 
name, is a Maker, he must, like the first Poet, wish to have a 
world in his own image. At that I took down from the shelf 
the little selection from Love-Poems and Amores that Lawrence 
had allowed me to make some—how few |—years ago. I turned 
over the white pages and remembered how much labour had gone 
to their making, what weighing of poem against poem, even line 
against line, and how little had come of it. For Lawrence, I 
thought, never saw the little book and would have thrown it 
from him if he had seen it. And by the time it was published the 
readers had lost their taste for 6d. poetry. So that it is very 
little more than a link between Lawrence and me—impersonal at 
his end, but living at mine. 

And yet a little more, I thought, reading over the tiny preface 
again. ‘ But it is perhaps worth saying,’ I murmured to my- 
self, ‘ that his verse supplies (as it should) a short-cut to under- 
standing his novels. The essential Lawrence is here curtly 
revealed—the savage belief in the holiness of the body, in the 
revelation of the blood. . . . Love is not a dimpled child, as in 
the painting by Watts, holding back with puny fists the door 
against death. He is a naked Titan throwing Ossa with a rebel- 
lious gesture against the abominable heaven of darkness—Mr. 
Lawrence’s poetry is as difficult as that defiance, but it has some 
of its grim splendour.’ It is true, at least, I thought, that his 
verse is a short-cut to his novels, and indeed, as it must be, to 
the spirit-behind both. And we could learn much of Lawrence 
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by watching the change from the lover-hater of Love-Poems and 
Amores to the hater-lover of Pansies by way of Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers. (And forgetting Nettles, which, if I were the publishers, 
I should for the sake of a great writer recall.) 

But before I begin on that journey, I said to myself, I would 
like to try to fix in my mind the moment at which Lawrence began 
to play a major, though disturbing, part in my scheme, as the 
dark apostle of all that was alien tome. It could not have beenat 
the time when patriots, seeking for some new defenceless object 
to intern, fell upon The Rainbow. For at that time the abomina- 

‘tion practised by the libraries, in the absence of all the literary 
world at the war, reached me as a faint rumour from a scene that 
I could never hope to enter. It was published (and assassinated) 
in 1915, but it was many years before I was to realise what an 
outrage, how typical of liberty in war-time, had been committed 
on Lawrence. 

It must have been, I thought, five years later when the old 
Saturday Review (then under Baumann’s editorship) sent me The 
Lost Girl to review, only to recall it for an older, and more suit- 
able, hand. But the brown cover, that Martin Secker so admirably 
invented for contents furthest from brown in the world, had made 
a definite breach in the wall that was still fencing my mind. Here 
was another of those literary strangers knocking, and, it seemed, 
determined to smash through. It was, indeed, a bewildering mob 
that I was suddenly summoned to entertain in my quiet Victorian 
drawing-room—the Sitwells, Aldous Huxley, Sherard Vines, all 
trampling down the Berlin-wool rugs and pulling down the rep 
curtains. And now The Lost Girl. 

I retrieved a copy from a bookseller (it seems, from the 
inscription, in Geneva), and I suppose, therefore, that I read it 
for the first time at the window in the Bergues Hotel looking over 
the lake to the Grand Saléve. It was June, the inscription tells 
me, and therefore there would have been sun on the water, baskets 
of flowers round the arc-lamps, and all the black little dabchicks 
fled from the lake. Then to the faint murmur of the Rhone 
flinging itself in one blue heap at the far-distant sea, and to the 
slow drawl of Genevese voices, sauntering between the French 
words as between hedges, I read Alvina’s story. 

If it needed the inscription, I thought, to recall the circum- 
stances in which I read it, no adventitious aid need or could 
sharpen the first whetted impression. Nothing to terrify or 
shock in the first admirable pages in The Decline of Manchester 
House and The Rise of Alvina Houghton. It was, one could 
reflect, consolingly Five Towns. This was the slow-treading 
British tradition—a solid grip on character and no damned non- 
sense about style. You could, as George Moore would say, wheel- 
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barrow your way to a respectable end. But presently with The 


Beau and the bicycle something new rode into the book and into 
wny mind. As though somebody had rung a bicycle-bell in the 
dark at a corner, and suddenly instead of pedals a motor bicycle 
came flaring round like a dragon. Here, at any rate, was a form 
of life as intense as anything out there in the lazy Genevese sun- 
shine. No doubt that dream-swan brooding on his image could 
shoot as sudden a spurt of white snake-fire. But now he was 
content to float like a picture of a swan by a man who had worked 
on photographs and never seen the living feathered bird. . I 
returned then, I suppose, to the page a little intimidated by the 
vigour that might at any moment escape at me from between the 
brown boards— 
Ach schon zwanzig 
Ach schon zwanzig 
Immer noch durch’s Leben tanz_ich 
Jeder, Jeder will mich kussen 
Mir, das Leben zu versiissen 
to that last horrible verse— 
Ach schon fiinfzig 
Ach schon fiinfzig 
Und noch immer Keiner will"mich ; 
Soll ich mich Banden Zieren 
Soli ich eine Schleier fiihren ? 
Dann heist’s, die Alte putzt sich, 
Sie ist fu’ fzig, sie ist fu’fzig. 
I must have read that with an intake of the blood at the heart. 
Here was the enemy—potent, cruel, and certain—at the gate. 
And desperately, no doubt as an incantation, I repeated to 
myself (I begin to remember) : 
Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 
Now of my thréescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again. 
And that would avail nothing. Here was darker magic than any 
Housman knew. I looked out of the window. The swans still 
oared at peace, still the Saléve humped his green back—immense 
horse—against the sky, and still, half-guessed, half-seen, Mont 
Blanc hid behind her wreath of cloud. But nothing in all that 
still beauty, as nothing in the delicate lamentation of the Ludlow 
Corydon, could put aside that advancing flood of secret life. 
Almost with a sigh, I thought, I resigned myself to my reading, 
as a bather might plunge his head into the advancing green of 
the main-deep. 
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It was so, I thought, that Natcha-kee-Twara must have 
tomahawked their way into the sober Swiss room. From ‘the 
moment that Cicio, ‘with the faint smile on his face, half 
grimace,’ stooped foolishly into the room, I was, I thought, almost 
as lost as Alvina—‘ and all the time he looked down at Alvina 
from under his dusky eye-lashes, as if watching her sideways, 
and his mouth had the peculiar, stupid, self-anxious, half-jeering 
smile. His face was scarcely visible, it seemed, and yet so strange 
and beautiful. It was the unknown beauty that almost killed 
her.’ 

The unknown beauty, I thought—exactly that. The other 
beauties of the lake and the swans and the mountains were known, 
or at least knowable. But here was the presence of the new 
thing. 

Ah, my darling, when over the purple horizon shall loom 

The shrouded mother of a new era, men hide their faces, 

Cry out and fend her off, as she seeks her procreant groom, 

Wounding themselves against her, denying her personal embraces. 

I read that poem of his later, and so I couldn’t have had it on 
my mind that June day in Geneva when Pacohuila, Kishwegjin, 
and Allaye swept’into my mind. I only knew then that they 
were shockingly alive, and that I hated them. They are still 
shockingly alive, and I hate them no less, but differently, as 
one hates an old trusted enemy, or a long dependable pain, as 
we might at the end of all cry to it with Wilfred Owen. 

‘I am the enemy you killed, my friend.’ It is natural, there- 
fore, I thought, that I of all people should be writing of Lawrence 
at this moment. I should be feeling as great a quiet in the world 
of my mind perhaps as that felt by some who lovedhim. Natural, 
too, that I should have thought of de Musset’s ‘ poete mort jeune,’ 
because exactly the agony for me in Lawrence was that he had 
wrung the neck of his young poet, and gone off whistling Marl- 
brouch, But he must have suffered, I said to myself, as acutely 
as ever I did, and this flight into Egypt of the body must be mere 
bravado. Well, I thought, let us see. 

And so I came back to the poems. I began haphazard with 
A Passing Bell. I shall have to quote the whole of that, I told 
myself, because unless that poem is hammered into the mind it 
will be difficult to appreciate how far, how differently, Lawrence 
walked later. Besides, it will be no bad thing to let him ring 
beautifully, and in his own despite his own knell as : 

Mournfully to and fro, to and fro the trees are waving. 

What did you say, my dear ? 
The rain-bruised leaves are suddenly shaken, as a child 
Asleep still shakes in the clutch of a sob— 

Yes, my love, I hear. 
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sb One lonely hill, one only, the storm-tossed afternoon is braving, 
.... Why not let it ring ? 
% The roses lean down when they hear it, the tender mild 
' Flowers of the bleeding heart fall to the throb. 
’ ’Tis a little thing. 
A wet bird walks on the lawn, call to the boy to come and look, 
Yes, it is over now. 
Call to him out of the silence, call him to see 
The starling shaking its head as it walks on the grass— 
At who knows how ? 
He cannot see it, I can never show it him, how it shook— 
Don’t disturb it, darling. 
—lIts head as it walked. I can never call him to me, 
Never, he is not, whatever shall come to pass. 
No, look at the wet starling. 


There is nothing here to alarm, though much to enchant. I 
cannot tell you, nor can you tell me, why ‘ the wet starling ’ is 
the very type of useless, endless sorrow. Yet so it is, and it is 
the same note in the same accent as Wordsworth’s : 

‘What is good for a bootless bene ?’ 
The falconer to the lady said. 
And she made answer ‘ Endless sorrow,’ 
For she knew that her son was dead. 


They could have carved ‘ No, look at the wet starling,’ in the 


same deep letters on the further arch over the little door that 
leads into Bolton Abbey by the side of The Wharf. Travellers 
from Leeds and Bradford tramping that untarnishable herb 
would have peered up at the words and muttered them to one 
another. ‘ That was the woman whose son was drowned in the 
Strid with the two great dogs,’ they would say. A wet starling! 
O, wet indeed ! 

Here then again, as in the opening chapters of The Lost Girl, 
one might be trapped. But after my first experience I was not 
likely to be caught the second time. Even, I thought, if these 
poems were earlier than The Lost Girl, the same Lawrence must 
be in them. He will be expressing here, in shorthand, what he 
has written out at length in his prose. This, for example, will 
hardly be the man himself, although it has a hint of his approach : 


Slowly the moon is rising out of the ruddy haze, 

Devesting herself of her golden shift, and so 

Emerging white and exquisite ; and I in amaze 

See in the sky before me, a woman I did not know 

I loved, but there she goes and her beauty hurts my heart ; 
I follow her down the night, begging her not to depart. 


- This is not his place, for Lawrence is not one of Diana’s foresters, 
nor a minion of the moon. His is not the Endymion soul or the 
Endymion poetry. He will not suffer delicate invasion from with- 
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out. He will take the part of ‘ the golden sun’ and float into all ‘a 
quickening, masculine gleam.’ He is therefore almost ridiculously 
clumsy with the moon and moon-lore, like a great carter 

a tiny Sévres cup in his hand. He’ll never be able to drink out 
of that, I thought; he needs a tankard, and not that faint, frail 
China tea of the moon, but reeking Hollands that burn the belly 
out of you. 

And it’s here, I said, that the ‘ poete mort jeune’ dies hard, 
in spite of all Lawrence’s belief to the contrary. It is not the 
master of dark life that writes in A Winter's Tale the same tale 
that has been told in all the winters of the heart : 


I cannot see her, since the mist’s white scarf 

Obscures the dark wood and the dull orange sky ; 

But this waiting, I know, impatient and cold, half 

Sobs struggling into her frosty sigh. 

Why does she come so promptly, when she must know 

That she’s only the nearer to the inevitable farewell ? 

The hill is steep, in the snow my steps are slow— 

Why does she come, when she knows what I have to tell ? 
For then the young poet could still look out over All-London as 
another young poet Could look over Tout-Paris and could cry 


almost in the classic setting : 


Over the nearness of Norwood Hill, through the mellow veil 
Of the afternoon glows to me the old romance of David and Dora, 


With the old sweet, soothing tears and laughter that shakes the sail 
Of the ship of the soul over seas where dreamed dreams lure the 
unoceaned explorer. 


No doubt, I thought, he knew already to what a tenebrous 
bourne his ship would bear him, and even then perhaps he would 
have chosen to take none other. Yet it is possible, when later 
we look on Saul towering in front of the Philistines, to wonder if 
this David might not have slain him. But rather than do that, 
I thought, he broke his own sling, and held his head well forward 
to the giant’s club. 

Tu l’as bien dit, ami, mais tu l’as trop bien dit. 

For already the poet is stretching his throat to the garotter 
as in “ snapdragon,’ 

She laughed, she reached her hand out to the flower, 
Closing its crimson throat. My own throat in her power, 
Strangled, my heart swelled up so full 

As if it would burst its wine-skin in my throat, 

Choke me in my own crimson. I watched her pull 

The gorge of the gaping flower till the blood did float 
Over my eyes, and I was blind. 


It is clear now that the author of The Lost Girl was squeezing 
the life of the snapdragon between his hands. 
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& All its head lay back, its fangs 
by 


Poised at her. 
/-There has begun already that philosophy which seeks shelter 
from all the wrongs that the mind has committed in the har- 
pourage of the body. It is neither Pantheism nor Pandiabolism ; 
itis plain Pan. It is the return to the goat-foot, and the starry, 
White-rimmed eyes peering through the green leaves on hot 
afternoon : 
‘ Patience, little heart, 

One day a heavy, June-hot woman 

Will enter and shut the door to stay 

And when your stifling heart would summon 

Cool, lonely night, her round breasts will keep the night at bay, 

Sitting in your room like two tiger-lilies 

Flaming on after sunset. 

It is already devouring him,'I thought, that identification of 

soul and body : 


I learned it all from my foe 

This warm dumb wisdom. 
She’s a finer instructress than years ; 
She has taught my heart strings to weave 
Through the web of all laughter and tears 
And now I see the valley 


Fleshed all like me... 


‘Fleshed all like me ’—so then the green of leaf, the colour of 
flower, the bronze or saffron of earth, is to have the virtue of body, 
to breathe unconsciously, move unconsciously, and love un- 
consciously. Farewell to the young dead poet, and now on to 


Birds, Beasts and Flowers. 
That was far fresher in my mind even than The Lost Girl. 


No need to look at the inscription, ‘ December 1293,’ to recall 
how it came to me from the old green Westminster Gazette, with 
its black spine and its yellow cover, to sit like a cockatoo among 
my hedge-sparrow books. I used to write then over the bank in 
Kensington High Street at the corner opposite Barker’s. Atnight, 
when the last abominable omnibus had raged and roared itself 
into silence, the coffee-stall crept—blinking—out of its shelter. 
Allnight long a little group drank their coffee and ate their sand- 
wiches (if the night were fine) like gentlemen at their tavern. And 
so it was in that room, I thought, that I read in this black and 
yellow book. And I must have been thinking,’ I exclaimed, 
of the Gilbert Cannan preface, or else why did I write thus: ‘ Mr. 
Lawrence has in a high degree three virtues which are indispens- 
able to poetry imagination, a hot, daring mind, and an intellectual 
courage so violent as to partake of foolhardiness. The best 
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poetry—needs, too, a fourth thing to weld and mitigate the other | 
three—of this master-quality of witchcraft Mr. Lawrence is, in 
general, almost entirely devoid,’ and still more, why did I end 
‘But poetry’? That is another thing. Twice or thrice that 
loveliness strays, always half-terrified between the huge engines 
that work in the mind of Mr. Lawrence, Twice or thrice, but 
for the most part the clatter is too much for her. She has gone 
back to Parnassus, and gives herself a little, trembling shake, 
‘O,’ she says, and is quiet for a long time, and then ‘ But what 
a pity!’ Yes, what a pity, Mr. Lawrence. 

But surely I was listening to my heart against my head when 
I wrote so. Is poetry, I asked myself, only to regret and to 
remember, little squirts of amiable self-pity? Is it only, I 
asked, or ever that ? Or didn’t Lawrence still, however he played 
with verse-forms, have access to the shrine when he wrote : 


Dusty are the avenues of wine, 

And we must cross the frontiers, though we will not, 
Of the lost, fern-scented world ; 

Take the fern-seed in our lips, 

Close the eyes, and go 

Down-the tendrilled avenues to the other world. 


Fern-seed, indeed! For nothing less, I said to myself, than 
that fairy seed could make him talk with reptiles and fishes, 


not as Mowgli talked with Kaa by investing the great python 
with human speech and sagacity, but as though Kaa had given 
Mowgli snake-mind and snake wisdom. For who but a fish, or 


one long lost in the medulla oblongata, could ever have written: 


And the gold-and-green pure lacquer-mucus comes off in my hand, 
And the red-gold mirror eye stares and dies, 

And the water-snare contour dims. 

But not before I have had to know 

He was born in front of my sunrise, 

Before my day 


He outlasts me. 


But I, I only wonder 
And don’t know. 
I don’t know fishes. 


In the beginning 
Jesus was called The Fish .. . 
And in the end. 


or thus of the snake : 
And truly I was afraid. I was most afraid, 
But even so, honoured still more 
That he should seek my hospitality 
From out the dark door of the secret earth. 
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He drank enough 
And lifted his head, dreamily, as one who has drunken, 

And flickered his tongue like a forked night in the air so black 
Seeming to lick his lips, 

And looked round like a god, unseeing into the air. 


That quality of being one with fish and snake and bird is ~ 


Rbicha-Kee-Twara quality. I wrote of it as I did in 1924, I 


thought, because I hated it, and was afraid of it. I was saying 


to myself in Lawrence’s own words to Fish : 
I didn’t know his God, 

I didn’t know his God. 
Other Gods 
Beyond my range . . . gods beyond my God... . 

Would I, I asked myself, rather have had Rupert Brooke’s 


fish, with a sort of mermaid heaven, a man’s heaven for a fish, and 


not a fish’s heaven fora man? If I am honest, I told myself, I 
should have to admit that Brooke has trapped me in a tumbler, but 
Lawrence has tapped the rock, and the water, even if a little 
brackish, has welled out : 

Fat caterpillars drift around 

And Paradisal grubs are found ; 

Unfading moths, immortal flies, 

And the worm that never dies, 


And in that heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish. 


Admirable, neat as a trout slipping under a stone, and yet 
see where the great pike comes shouldering in : 
A slim young pike, with smart fins 
And grey striped suit, a young cub of a pike 
Slouching along away below, half out of sight 
Like a lout on an obscure pavement. . . . 
Aha, there’s somebody in the know. 


And the somebody seems—doesn’t it ?—rather Lawrence than 
Rupert Brooke. 

If then, I said, the young poet is dead, he may have died of 
sheer jealousy of this middle-aged poet that slouches a little, like 
the pike, along the obscure pavements of immortality. But the 
young poet is not merely envious: he is mortally afraid. For 
he has come on two signs of disintegration, and he perceives that 
he will be called upon to endure another crucifixion after his 
resurrection. There are two things in Birds, Beasts and Flowers 
that are threatening. The first is the tendency to write non- 
Kipling, which is, of course, exactly as indefensible as Kipling 
in political matters. We have, for example, on the one hand 
Kipling writing in 1912 on the subject of Ulster : 
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We know the war prepared 


In every peaceful home, 
We know the Hells declared 
For such as serve not Rome— 
The terror, threats and dread 
On market, hearth, and field— 
We know, when all is said, 
We perish if we yield. 
with which compare as being complementary : 
Look at them standing there in authority, 
The pale-faces, 
As if it would have any effect any more— 
Pale face authority, 


Caryatides 
Pillars of white bronze standing rigid lest the skies fall. 
What a job they’ve got to keep it up! 


The other tendency, I thought, has afforded the Press its 
headlines, but even so it cannot be ignored. Because the shadow 
was already dark in this black and yellow book. Lawrence's 
deliberate philosophy is beginning to turn on him a little dan- 
gerously, as though a man were celebrating mysteries at a heathen 
altar by night halfas‘a joke. And then the moon slipped behind 
a cloud, and the darkness was no darkness that man had ever 
known. So, then, Mr. Lawrence had begun the path that Conrad’s 
hero in Heart of Darkness also trod. For him, too, when he sailed 
down the river, the jungle slipped to the water-edge holding 
out despairing arms. There were moments when the word 
‘ exorcism ” trembled on the lips. 

For that reason I wont, I concluded, pursue the examination 
into Pansies, because that will only indicate where the jungle 
paths end and lose themselves in swamps and waste. I would 
rather at the end of what is little more than a transliteration of 
what I thought when I saw the poster in the Strand merely declare 
my faith. In the novels, the short stories and the poems there 
was neither a great novelist nor a great writer of short stories, 
nor a great poet. None of these three things, and yet by virtue 
of something ominously vital in him, he poured new life into all 
these poems till they crackled like sparking-plugs. Lawrence, it 
seemed, was not only near to the earth, but he was near to the 
core of the earth. There was in him a hot volcanic spark. He 
burned, not like a great knot of wood, but slowly, and terribly 
hotly, like his own deep-seamed coal. With that heat in him 
he could transfuse the form, as the sun can make holiday in the 
Hell of a mining village. When the sun goes in, the village is 
shambling bricks and crawling street again. But it has had its 

hour, of which nothing can rob it. So Lawrence carelessly takes 
the exquisitely poised shapes of verse, tosses them contemptuously 
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over his shoulder, and leaves them sprawling like tumbled bricks. 
But he turns before he leaves them a sort of calcining ray 

them, in their direction in their flaming death. It has 
heat, and it is a quality which the Brontés almost alone of 
English novelists possessed : it is supremely Lawrence’s quality. 
And, having that, he is one of those happy few who can afford 
to write badly, wildly, absurdly, and even pathetically. Hecan 
even dispense with a sense of humour, in which he was, in fact, 
quite incredibly deficient. He does not need to wait for time to 
waste the rubbish away. His own fiery energy purges it in his 
own flame. He belonged to no school, and he generated none. 
He was the tail of a comet that singed the earth. He is still 
bright and unbridled between the stars. 

Yes, a comet, I thought, that ‘ glazed upon us and went surly 
by.’ But is he a recurring comet, whose next arrival the astronomer 
can confidently anticipate? It is always dangerous to arrogate 
the function of posterity, and most dangerous when the luminary 
has but this instant deserted the evening sky. The history of 
literary criticism in this regard is littered with broken reputations 
and too hasty guesses; but for all that, I will take my chance 
and declare my belief that Lawrence will most certainly survive 
the enmities of time. And why ? 

Because, apart from his theories and his angers, Lawrence was 
essentially a conduit of life. His men and women, like his birds 
and beasts and flowers, were radio-active, and regenerate them- 
selves continuously from some internal source of slow friction. 
They are not ‘ characters’ any more than an individual daffodil 
is a ‘character’ in the Dickens sense. He left us, therefore, no 
Micawbers or Pecksniffs alive with the sheer animation of their 
author’s mind. His people are sullenly but violently living of 
and by themselves. Nor is he concerned to build a world as 
Balzac or Proust built one. He had not, that is to say, the cool 
ordering imagination that groups and constructs. Each new book 
was a separate birth, related by ties of birth to the last, but as 
independent of the other as children of different marriages. 
The creating force did not change, but the mould varied, and it 
was all one to Lawrence whether his scene was the Midlands of 
England, the sheep farms of Australia, or the flaming wastes of 
Mexico. Perhaps of all his backgrounds the Mexican was nearest 
to his genius. He was himself something of a ‘ plumed serpent,’ 
with a cloud of smoke hinting at the fiery cauldron below. He 
was for ever searching to free himself of the casual and mean- 
ingless, like the volcano. Indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to 
think of his periods of activity as eruptions. And if we think of 
our English writers in mountain-terms, we shall have to conceive 
Lawrence as burning with that hidden fire among the cooler, 
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snow-capped giants. It is dangerous to live in his neighbe 
The fatal flood may pour forth at any moment, ravaging 
smiling countryside, but at any rate he is a great light aga 
heaven. sg 
For my part, I have found him (and shall always find hi 
challenge and a rebuke. ‘ Pale-face,’ he calls me, and I a 
driven always, when I read him, to re-assess my values, 
verse, for example, he was incorrigibly clumsy in form, 
doubt whether he ever wrote a true rhythm or a single lit 
wholly pleasing to the constructing ear. But even so, not onc 
twice he wrote a poem as savagely alive as a flash of lightnin 
He seemed at times to disprove all the rules, but I was ai 
consoled when I read his David. For I realised then that he ha 
some of the direct force of a prophet. His God poured throug 
him, and spoke as He directed and devised. Often Lawrene 
did not rightly overhear the distant utterance, still more often 
overwhelmed him and his expression. But at times, when 
could master it, his verse was at the unbridled heart of poetr 
drawing its own patterns in hieroglyphs of flame. if 
Much of his work, both in verse and prose, will burn itself o1 
much was dead lava when it reached the level of human habita 
tion. But much Will remain as violent a challenge to comp 
cency and ugliness a hundred years hence as now. In his you 
he loved what he hated, in his later years he hated what he lo 
but in both periods he greatly defied the dark spears of mortali 
He fought all night with the angel of death, thigh to thigh. | 
he bore the marks on his body when the dawn came, the ang 
was not unscarred. 7 
HUMBERT WOLFE, 
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